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~ Review of (ew Books. 


The Encyclopedia of Antiquities, and 
Elements of Archeology ; Classical 
and Medieval. By the Rev. T. D. 
Fossroke, M.A., F. A. 8., Author 
of * British Monachism,’ &c. &c, 
Part I. 4to. London, 1823. 

Suca is the title of a work, which, 
though the first of the kind ever edited 
in England, promises to be one of great 
value and interest; and it is not a little 
remarkable, that although Archeology 
is a science which, in its present state, 
demands almost the labour of a whole 
life to become acquainted with it, yet 
no one has ever thought of facilitating 
its study by an elementary treatise ; it 
may, as the editor observes in his ad- 
dress, be ‘denominated a language 
without a grammar or a dictionary to 
expedite its acquisition.” 

By arranging the work in a classified 
form, and proceeding chronologically, 
the advantage of continuous reading is 
pepereed, and the reader who has no 

nowledge of the subject, is led on, step 
by step, from the base of Archaology to 
itssummit, In explaining the princi- 

9 ofthe science and its progress, Mr. 

osbroke takes for his basis monuments 
aud specimens actually existing, where 
such can be obtained, and which is ge- 
nerally the case. : 

Presuming that the utility of such a 
work will be universally admitted, we 


can only say that we know no gen- 


tleman better able to execute it than 
Mr. Fosbroke, whose deep research and 
mtimate acquaintance with the subject 
is too well known to need our eulogy. 

hat it is a work of extraordinary la- 

ur for one individual to undertake 
We will admit, but we do not fear that 
the industry and patience of the author 


will accomplish it. 


After some introductory remarks, Mr. 


Osbroke proceeds to a description of 


the Cyclopezan masonry, for every ar- 
chitectural work. of magnitude was an- 
“ently attributed to the Cyclops. The 
S“neral character of tlie Cyclopean 
style is immense blocks without cement, 
and though the walls have become ir- 
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regular from smaller stones, which filled 
up the interstices, having disappeared, 
yet they were once so compact as to 
seem an entire mass. Of the Cyclopean 
style the ‘Gate of the Lvons’ at Myce- 
nz is the best specimen in Europe. Of 
this Mr. Fosbroke gives a good engrav- 
ing. 

From the Cyclopean, Mr. Fosbroke 
proceeds toa notice of the Indian, Phoe- 
nician, or Tyrian, and Egyptian archi- 
tecture, describing the latter under the 
several classes of temples, palaces, 
tombs, pyramids, obelisks, and colos- 
sal figures. Of the tombs, Mr. Fos- 
broke observes:— 


‘The ancient Egyptians, from the mo- 
narch to the subject, believed that their 
souls, after many thousand years, would 
come to re-inhabit their bodies, in case these 
latter were preserved entire. Hence arose 
the embalming, and the situation af the se- 
pulchres, in places not subject to the mnun- 
dation of the river. These tombs at Thebes 
consist of sepulchral grottoes, made in the 
side of ahill, from its base to within three 
quarters of its summit. The lowest are the 
best executed, and the most spacious. The 
plan ofall is nearly the same. A door open 
to the east leads to a gallery supported by 
columns or pilasters. At the end of the 
gallery is a well, which leads to the cata- 
combs, where the mummies were deposited. 
These walls, from forty to sixty feet deep, 
abut upon long subterranean alleys, termi- 
nating im a square room, supported by pil- 
lars, in which room are still remains of mum- 
mies. In the upper gallery are bas-reliefs, 
or paintings on subjects relating to the fu- 
neral ceremonies; and every grotto had a 
ceiling painted in a fanciful manner, much 
resembling our paper torrooms. The tombs 
of the kings are particularly noticeable. ‘The 
ancient road to them has not been tound. 
Every grotto communicated with the valley 
by a large door. This leads into a succes- 
sion of galleries, with chambers on both 
sides. One of these contains the actual 
sarcophagus, in which was placed the mum- 
my of a king. It retains its cover, upoa 
which is the royal etigy. The grand point 
of notice, however, iv these souterrains, is 
the fresco paintings. They exhibit all the 
arts of civilization which obtained in Egypt, 
such as relate to the manufacture and agri- 
culture, saddlery, carriages, pottery, cown- 


ters for trade, rural employment, huntiay, | 
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fisting, marches of troops, punishments in 
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use, musical instruments, habits, and furni- 
ture. But there also prevails a great bizar- 
rery of subjects, from which the Romans 
borrowed the grotesque, so communly found 
in the pictures of Herculaneum.’ 

Of the mechanical means employed 
to raise such immense masses as are 
used in the ancient monuments of 
Egypt, Mr. Fosbroke gives an interest- 
Ing account: — 

‘How the Egyptians and Early Ancients 
moved and formed such stupendous masses 
has heen often a subject of doubt and ad- 
miratioun, perhaps from want of considera- 
tion, how Archimedes made his grand expe- 
riments, or how the immense concerns of 
our dock-yards are conducted. The priv- 
ciples of mechanics are few and simple. 
Plumb-lines, and wheels and axles, are men- 
tioned in contemporary writings. Denon 
says, that the Egyptians began by clevating 
masses, in which they marked out their ar- 
chitectural lines; and it is certam that at 
the temple of Hermonthis, the sculpture of 
the capitals has not been finished, so that 
the pillars were worked after they were put 
up. The obelisks are described by Pliny as 
having been brought to Thebes from the 
quarries by means of a canal. The obelisks 
were made to rest across the stream upon 
the opposite banks; vessels loaded) with 
bricks were brought under; the cargo was 
then taken out, and, the vessels rising, ele- 
vated the obelisks. The method employed 
of moving columns and large stones, was by 
affixing strong iron axlesin each end, aud in- 
serting them in broad wheels of solid con- 
struction. Such was the plan of Ctesiphon 
and Methagenes, of whict: Vitruvius gives 
the account. Sucha wheel also appears at- 
fixed to the end of an obelisk in Montfau- 
con’s plate. Herodotus writes, that Cieo- 
pas, the son of Rasimita, leit steps outside 
the pyramid, in order that very large stones 
might be moved by short beams and proper 
engines. The short beam seeuisto point ont 
the curchesium, or crane of Vitruvius. Very 
large stone beams are said to have been 
placed upon high columns in this manner, 
Under the centre of the beam they put two 
cross pieces, mutually contiguous, They 
then affixed baskets of sand atene end till 
the weight raised the other. Under the 
beam thus raised from its bed, they placed 
a stay or support. They then applied the 
weights to the opposite end, newly lifted, 
till it tilted wp the other extremity; and se 
putting another elevator under, they pro- 
ceeded till the stone was reared into its pro- 
[t is said, that the stones for 
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he pyramids were brought along artificial | peared, there are few persons with a re- 


causeways; and Pliny adds, that bridges were 
made of unbaked brie\s, tll the work was 
conclude d. and then the bricks were distri- 


buterl for the formation of private houses, 
nk: Ss | 
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she ancients was horiue d of ropes, and that 
tuchamethod might now be very convenicnt- 
I adopt d, Stone © were sold ready hew nh, 
and Pliny mentions the process of sawiag 
them (for the saw is secn on Ey yptian imno- 
numents) by the aid of sand, and this pro- 
cess and very form of ‘ie saw are sti!! pre= 
served. In ancient representations, upright 


posts, or Capstans, are erected, around 


Wavetorie thinks that the seatloiding of 


which winds a rope, fastened to the block, | 


andthe ce ipstan is turned by long hortzoutal 
levers. 


Ammianus Marcellinus, speaking of 


the erection of the obelisk at Constantino- | 


ple, says, that there was a wood of ma- 
chinery, consisting of Jofty beams or masts, 
with which were connected vast and long 
ropes as thick as network. With these the 
obelisk was tastened, and by many thousand 
men, working as in turningya mill, it was 
placed in its socket. As clearly as we can 
comprehend this by comparison with the 
figure, the great number of ropes was in- 
tended to prevent a fall; and those, which 
elevated the obelisk, were strained by the 
capstan just deseribed, till it was elevated 
upon its base, 
ing upright large stones was, according to 
some authors, rolling them up an inclined 
plane, and then letting them fall into the 
place intended. ‘The excellence of the 
workmanship in the monuments of Egypt is, 
however, sufficient evidence of the know- 
ledse of the leading necessary machinery, 
because it is of course antecedent to the in- 
venation of finish and ornament,’ 

Grecian and Roman architecture next 
comes under consideration, but as it is 
not concluded in the first number, we 
shall defer any notice of it until the se- 
cond appears; in the meantime, we 
cannot too strong'y recommend the 
‘Encyclopedia of Archeology,’ as a 
work that no good library should be 
without: and lest some of our read: :s 
may think it a dry subject, we can as- 
sure them that it is ele gant'y written, 


and full of interesting facts, with which | ey 2 . 
valuable memoranda for the future bio- 


every person of liberal education ought 
to be ac wanted, 
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Memuirs: collected by Lacrirra Mae 
TILDA HAWKINS. 
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Vol. 1. London, 


‘ALL the world reads anecdotes,’ says 
Mr. D'Ysraehi, Or some other anccdotio- 
grapher of the present dav; and we 
should reaily think there is mach truth 
in the remark, from the 
works of this class that are continually 
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tentive memory, and who mix in so- 
ciety, but might be able, like Mr. Ma- 
thews’s old Scotchwoman, ‘to contri- 
bute their mite to the hilarity’ of the 
public. Such an opportumity has oc- 
curred to Miss Hawkins, and well she 
has proftted by it. This lady is the 
dau-hter of Sir John Hawkins, the in- 
genious and the laborious author of the 
* History of Music ;’—a gentleman, who 
numbered among his acquaintance and 
constant visitors, all the literati and 
men of talent of hisday. An attentive 
observer could not fail to gather much 
from the * wit combats’ of such indivi- 
dnals, and it is not, therefore, surpris- 
ing, that Miss Hawkins has formed a 
goodly collection, If, however, our 
readers suppose that all the anecdotes 
in this volume are original, and now re- 
lated forthe first time, they will most as- 
suredly be mistaken; nor do they all 
relate to the persons mentioned, but se- 
veral are only related by them; a few of 
these are better known to the public per- 
haps than Miss Hawkins is aware of; 
but this is always hkely to be the case in 


sidered as lessening the value of those 
which are really new and interesting. 
Miss Hawkins gives us three prefatory 
articles: to wit, a dedication to the 
present wortny Chambe7lain of London, 
an advertisement, and an apology. She 
assures us that she is determined not to 
speak disrespectfully or hurt the feel- 
ings of any person ; and, indeed, this 
she may say with tolerable safety, so 
far as regards the latter, for most of the 
persons of whom she writes, are alike 
dead to censure or praise; for, with 
the exception of Mr. Clark, Jeremy 
Bentham, and Lord Colchester, we do 
not know of any living individuals whose 
lamesare mentioned inthis volume. The 
style of these anecdotes is pleasing, and 
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they must hereafter be resorted to as 


graphers of the individuals to whom they 
The manner is quite conversa- 


tional without frivolitv, and explicit 


without tediousness. Having thus given 
a general outline of the work, we shall 
leave its amiable author to speak in fue 
ture for herself, Garrick, being a fre- 
quent visitor at the house of Sir John 
‘iawkins, comes in for a large share of 
his daughter’s notice; we shall, how- 
ever, only detach a few passages :— 


‘ But to return to Garrick. I see him 


wae . 2? > nowi adark biue coat, the butten-holes 
issuing from the press, and the avidity ' : 


bound with gold, a small cocked-hat laced 


with geld, lis waistcoat very open, and his 


| COunielance never at rest, and, mdeed, 
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seldom his person ; for, in the relaxation of 
the country, he gave way to all his natura] 
volatility, and with my father was per ectly 
at ease, sometimes sitting on a tabie, ang 
then, if he saw my brothers at a distance 
on the lawn, shooting otf lke an arrow out 
of a bow in a spirited chase of them round 
the garden. Lremember when my father, 
having me in his hand, met hum on the 
common, riding his pretty pony,—his mov. 
ing my compassion by lamenting the misery 
of being summoned to town in hot weather 
({ think August,) to play before the King of 
Denmark. I thought him sincere, and his 
case pitiable, till my father assured ine that 
he was in reality very well pleased, and 
that what he groaned at as a labour, was an 
honour paid to his talents. , 

‘ IT suppose no one of the same profession 
ever attained a higher degree of respecta- 
bility ‘than Garrick—to call him Jr, 
Garrick is degrading him ;—he was Gar- 
rick, and Garrick only. To cull him David 
Garrick, is to suppose that he needs distin- 
guishing from another of the same name, 
when perhaps he never had his equal in 
that or any other’ 

‘The most violent agitation, perhaps, 
that Mr. Garrick’s mind was ever moved 
with, occurred in my memory; but it is on 
the relation of one more capable at that 
time of judging of it, that L give the ludi- 
crous part of It. . 

‘ft is out of my minor department, to 
speak of public or ratber professional vexas 
tions ;—but Lthink none could have been 
ereater than that which was occasioned bya 
wicked report, that he and Mrs, Garnek 
lived so ill together, as to be about to sepa- 
rate; and that the proximate cause was his 
infidelity to her. He came to my father im 
complete dejection—never was his acting 
so impressive as my father described his 
real feeling to have been. He complained 
of the injustice done him, and the danger 
incurred by it of giving uneasiness to Mrs. 
Garrick. With an expression of contrition, 
he confessed that the early part of his life 
had been productive of much irregularity; 
but he declared that from the hour of his 
marriage, his affection had never fora 
moment swerved from Mrs, Garrick, to 
whose attaching powers and valuable qual- 
ties he paid the handsomest tribute of ac- 
knowledgment. ‘This serious part of his 
complaint over, he dashed off, im imagina- 
tion, to the various representations ot this 
supposed fact that would probably be made 
by each inhabitant of Twickenham : 1t was 
a most perfect piece of acting as to every 
imitable particular, even to the click of en- 
couragement,—impossible to be writtet,— 
with which one gentleman, inclined to be 
the hasty bearer of news about a village, 
would set his horse off again when he had 
disburdened his mind.’ : 

‘ Mr. Garrick had one evening quitted 
Mrs. G. in her box at Drury-lane theatre, 
saving, as he often did, “ I shall be back in 
a few minutes.” A prologue or epilogue 
was spoken. Mrs. G. was in full sight ol 


| , 
the speaker, but thought him a stranger, @ 
her little dog, who was with her, cailed her 
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attention by showing signs of great joy, 
when apd not till when she knew it to be 
r. Garrick who was speaking. 

‘The other anecdote [ hope T shall not 
offend by inaking public : 1tis 1n all ways too 
aod to be concealed. I was saying toa 
gentleman here, that I was convinced the 
chariot which Mrs. G. now used, was the 
caine in which she used to visit at our house, 
when L was a child. He said I was nearly 
rivht, fur that it was very lately that she had 
had anew one. A new one, indeed, had 
been in Contemplation some tine before ; 
hut at the same time, she had received let- 
ters froin herrelations Abroad, stating that a 
young lady of the family was engaged to an 
iicer in the Austrian service, and that the 
only obstacle to the union was his being un- 
able to raise the large sum required sy the 
(;overnment, asa deposit on the marriage 
of aa ofhcer, and which, if a wife survives, 
js returned to her as a provision, Mrs. G. 
on this news, countermaded her carriage, 
suying, in her imperte ct English, that, ** the 
oid one would do tor her, and that she would 
lave the young people made hap py.’ 

Adopting, in the present instance, 
the toast of Per Wothneton—* confusion 
to ail order—let liberty live,’ we shail 
not confine ourselves to any order of se- 
lection, but from a note to an account 
of the Stratford Jubilee, quote an ac- 

count of Mrs. Hornby, a collateral de- 

scendant of Shakespeare, who still oc- 
cupies the house in which he was born, 
at Stratford-on- Avon :— 

‘This Mrs. Hornby, a very decent nurse- 
like woman in her exterior, appears very 
singular in mind. She writes and prints 
plays and verses of her own co IM position, 
From the newspapers she has made a tra- 
gedy of the battle of W aterloo, the queerest 
thing i imaginable, The ‘apuelaeutans" names 
are in iniuals, the P. R., D.Y.,and the Mar- 
quis of W, She has made our ministry sit- 
ting in council, under 
Ist, 2d, and $d Minister. In one act she 
has made Buonap: irte in Paris, and Louis a 
fugitive: in the next she has made the Pari- 
S1aS mere by conjecturing Buonaparte’ S es- 
cape from Elba. But her innocent conceit 
is the most curious circumstance of her cha- 
racter, She talks of her performances with 
woudrous approbation ;—she says she com- 
poses whenever she cannot sleep; and that 
she has written some beautiful verses on te 
comet; but not satisfied with them, she ha 
turned them into a play, and made Shak- 
speare the comet. She says she often alters 
what she does; and that every body ad- 
Mires her publications. She writes a fair 
haud, and in ber style of speaking there is 
0 predominant vulgarity; but there is 
Nothing in it that can distingn: sh her from 
persons of her own class : in speaking to me 
She always celled me Lady,” and began the 
sentence with it—* Lady, Dcan show you; iy 
or“ Lady, if vou will pies se to look.” | 
bought her play. She said she had never 

en in London. She spoke with ple: asure 
of seeing Shakspeare’ Ss plays, but with n 

Sctinination s;—she was sure there were 
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none like them. 


she cn 


Speaking of her children, 
lled them “ the little Shaksp ares 2” 
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adding, ** We eall them all Shakspeares ! 
Ot the jubilee at Stratford-upon-Avon, 
Myss H. siales that— 

Foote, it is well known, went to Strat- 
ford purposely to laugh at and caricature it; 
and | can never forget the merriment ex- 
cited in my mind by the anecdotes of his 
manner of doing this. His meeting, early 
oue morning v, in the streets of Stratford, a 
Essex squire, fnil dressed in blue and silver, 
whose countenance expresse da kind of 

vagrant curiosity—the ’squire’s asking him, 
as if ‘doubting of the worthiness of its oh- 


ject in the present instance, what all this 


meant:—his unfortunate expression, nay, 
almost lamentation, that he had been 
“brought out of Essex” by the report of 
the jubilee, aad Foote’s cutting query, with 
a stare that may be imaz ined, “ Out of 
Essex '—and pray, Sir, who diove your’’ 

We have said that all the anecdotes 
in this volume ave not original, and, in 
a note, at p. 47, we recognize one of 
our earliest acquaintance—that of the 
painter, who was employed to decorate 
a staircase with the overthrow of Pha- 
raoh and his host, with this difference, 
that we have seen it much better told, 
and that, while hitherto every narrator 
has “anetly at liberty to give to it what 
‘local habitation and name’ he pleased, 
Miss Hawkins, on the authority “of Cap- 
tain Gostling, makes Hogarth the art- 
ist. In the next page, in a note, we 
mect with another Joe Miller, about a 
speaker of the House of Commons, 
which, having run the gauntlet of all 
the English news; papers, is now proba- 
raid in “the ‘Moon of Intelligence’ at 

Calcutta, whence it may be expected to 
return, after eircumnavigating the globe 
—by the time that Miss Hawkins has a 
second volume of her work ready.— 

‘ Atatime when the making a new ser 


Jeant, or touse the law phrase, anew call of 


serjeants, was considered as an Important 
event, part of the cereinony was a proces- 
sion, whie h set out, if J mistake not, from 
the Temple, and, proceeding westward, 
turned up Surrey-street in the Strand, and, 
then turning e: astward, went up Char Icery= 
ready 
of the rank of serie ants, were assembled in 
their hall to receive the new serjeant ; and 
on his approach, the intimation was given in 
the following terms: “ I spy a hrother.” 
Some one, in the spirit of innocent merri- 
ment, recolleeting that Mr. Serjeant Prime’s 
crest was an owl, placed the figure of an 
ow! at the first floor window of a house in 
the Strand, directly fronting 2 gee 
To this tigure was aifixed a label, on which 
were the words—‘ I spy a ‘cae SO 
plain that those who formed the procession 
could not fail to observe them as they came 
up Surrey-street,” 

Miss Hawkins is an amusing rambler, 
but her excursions are too frequent, and 
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at too great a distance ; and, though 
she mixes up the observations of to-day 
with recollections of half acentury ago, 
vet they are not always apposite. The 

acobites have had many ways of con- 
cea! ing their principles, while they ex- 
ternally professed their loyalty to the 
powers that be; of this, the followmg is 
a good instance: the fair subject was 
the Marchioness of Tweedale :— 

‘The Marchioness herself had been Lady 
Franees Carteret, a daughter of the Earl of 
Granville, whom, L believe, I may distin- 
cuish as the elegantly, if not the classically- 
read Lord Granville, and had been brought 
up by her jacobite aunt Lady W orsley, one 
of the most zealous of that party. The 
Marchioness herself told my father, that on 
her aunt’s upbraiding her when a child, 
with not attending prayers, she uriswered, 
* that she heard her ladyship did not pray 
fur the King.”——“* Not pray tor the King?” 
suid Lady Worsley, ‘“ who says this? I 
will have you and those who sent you, know 
that [ do pray for the Ning ; but 1 do not 
think it necessary to tell God Almighty who 
1S king. me 

Miss Hawkins sometimes forgets her 
declaration, not to speak disrespectfully 
of any person, for we find Dr. Hawkes- 
worth, the Marchioness of Tweedale, and 
even that virtuous patiiot and amiable 
man, Sir G, Savile, spoken of in terms far 
from respectful. The latter, Miss Haw- 
kins only knows ¢ as the zealous patron 
of a church holding tenets utterly hos- 
tile to ours; and, by his success in its 
cause, giving room to a madman to 
terrify us almost out of our senses, in 
the never-to-be-forgotten year, 1750. 
This may be very orthodox, but it is 
certainly od from being liberal. Of 
Mr. Owen Cambridge, our author quotes 
a prompt reply, which— 

‘“ Hie made to our venerable and ever- 
to-be-lamented monarch, when, meeting the 
royal party ascending Richmoud Hall, the 
King said to him, “ You do not ride so fast 
as you used todo.” “ Sir,” said Mr. Cam- 
bridge, “ | ang going down hill.”’’ 

Horace Wa/pole.—W hen he was in France, 
during his father’s administration, passing 
throuch Amie ns, in weathe ry he 
stopped to view the beautit ful front of the 
cathedral: be got out of his carriaze—a fa- 
vourite ian dog followed him. The crea- 
ture, being thirsty, looked round for drink, 
and, while his master was e ‘ngaged | ln survey- 
ing the building, he discovered the vessel of 
holy water in the porch, and began to lap 
ix, Mr. Walpole took him away with all 
speed, and thought himself fortunate that no 
one pass sed by at the moment, as a construc- 
tion of a very s.rious nature micht have 
been put on the son of the Prime Miviste 
of England, suffering such an atfro: it to he 
offered to the religion of the country 
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gard to religion, and we find she has 
some very aristocratical notions. In an 
heraldic refutation of an error in Bos- 
well’s Johnson, respecting her father, 

she has the following note :— 

Who is there but must lame nt the pre- 
sent sad depreciation of honours? Knight- 
hood has been bestowed, til it is, without 
exacveration,. become a nauseous ye st 
the diguity of baronet depends tor its cred 
ou the manners of the wearer — The ia | 
esquire of large property has a weight which 
anew peerage will not give; nav, | have | 
heard of a Duke of Beautort, who, on the 
appearance of a manufacturer on the boards 
of the House of Lords, said, “ 1 had hoped 
here, to have met only my equals.” Lt ts in 
the power of us all to put a valuation upon 
what we bestow ; and even in our families, 
by mismanagement, a sovereign may pass 
fora shilling: b ry good management we may 
eifoct something even much better than the 
contrary. Adunussions to the royal presence 
ought to have a strong boundary- line, or 
* Memoirs of a Drawiay-room” may be- 
come a work of great amusement.’ ° 

Of Cheselden, the great surgeon, we 
have the following singular anecdote :— 

‘ Cheselden, who is wel! known as 
having becn surgeon to the quee not George 
the Secund, going into an obscure ¢ OunLrY 
found a blacksmith, who, with the 
bestaatention and the utmost confidence, 
was in the liabit of perturming the operation 
forextracting the cataract. Pleased with his 
talcuts, Mr. C. took pains to instruct him, 


twa, 


aud ata tuture time Inquiring whi ut had 
been his success, the mun rephed, * Ah, 
su, YOu spout my trade, for atler you ex- 


plained to me what 5 heal bee: 
never dared try again.” 

Dr. Mead —When Dr. Mead attended 
at his father’s place of preaching, and was 
called out toa patient, the old gentleman 
always included in his prayers the patient to 
whom his sou was called out. 

‘ My tather’s anecdotes of Mead went no | 
further than the veputed produce of his 
practice, the precision of his movements, 
and the mterest which his father too in his 
lie was said to take, on an aver- | 
age, 80001. a year, a great receipt in itself 
but small when comps ared wich that to which 
one ot our great operating prac Litioners | 
pleads guiliy-—-22,0001. on an average of 
three years, per ainum! 

Sir John Cope.—When his tent was a 
lnged after his defeat, a qu: iatitv of choc 
lite was found in it, of the use of which the 
Highlanders were so ignorant, that they.took 
it for some composition prepared im case or 
wounds, and crieditin the camp as “Johnny 
{ ope ‘s plaister. fn 

[luuded —TTandel bey questioned as to 


duing, I 
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hisideas and feelings when composing the 
Hailclujah Chorus, rephed ia his i npertect 
Rach sh, “IT did think Tdid see all heaven 
botore me, andthe great God himself.” and, 
hdeed, we imay well suppose that they must 
have been ideas little that fur- 


a them com! 


less sublime, 


Dished soguuds suv vrand 


Thine 
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. wait 


Music.—Dr. Cooke was giving lessons on 
the violin to a young man of a noble family ; 
the young man was beginning to play; but, 
1) the common impetuosity of a novicc, he 
‘passed over all the rests, aud therefore soon 
left his master far behind him.  ‘* Stop, 
stop, Sir,” said the Doctor, “ just take me 
you” This was a very unple asant 
check to one who fancied he was “* going on 
famously;” and it required to be more than 
once enforce ols till at length it was neces- 
to argue the point, which the Doctor 
did with his usual candour, representing the 
necessity of these observances, The pupil, 
instead of showing any sign of conviction, 
replied rather coarsely, Aye, aye, it may 
“ necessary for you who get your living by 

, to mind these trifle ‘S, but L don’t want to 
be so exact.’ 

Although we may, perhaps, be in- 
duced again to turn to this pleasing vo- 
lume, yet we shall close it here for the 


present, 
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Notes during a Visit to Egypt, Nubia, 
the Oasis, Mount Sinar, and Jeru- 
salem. By Sir Prepertck HEN- 
NIKER, Bart. Svo. pp. 310. Lon- 
don, 1823. 

(Continued from p. 19.) 

Ir the press of new publications did 
not prevent it, we should dwell some 
time on this amusing volume, which 
contains a very pleasing account of a 
variety of inte resting subjects; per- 
haps the author carries his levity too 
far, and his jokes are sometimes out of 
place: this will be injurious to him 
in one respect, as it will prevent his 
work having that character for correct- 
ness, to which it appears entitled. 

‘The epithet “ Grand,” was applied to Cairo 
on account of its extent and magniticence. 
because that in the tine of Mohammed it 
was considered a day’s journey to traverse 
the citv—but now an hour ts. sulficient. 
“Its magnificence excited a smile” in those 
days, and now two different causes the 
same ellect may give. The streets if such 
| they can be ¢ “alle d, scldoin exceed two yards 
in width, they appear always tull o f people ; ; 
but the ‘pl wue spreads by contact, and aif 
the accounts of its ravawes are true, where 
does this vast and fearless poprttlation Come 
trom? The Pasha has a ec 
cond-hand, 
Ware o;n, 


at so similar to our Lord Mayor's 
Hlow fortunate itis that there are 
hot two carriages In Egypt, I know of only 
one wide as Cranbourn Alley. 
Franc Street has asivong gate fastened every 
Might; it resisted the attempts of the Alba- 
man soldiery in their last msurrection— 

such gates are frequent throughout the city, 
so thatin the eventof ariot the Insurgents 
are easily trapped. Three inns one hasa 


street so 


varden, convement in the plague season. 
Phe citadel is at the extremity of the town, 
at the ioot ot the Mokattam mountains— 
is conmmanded by a modera fortress-—-and 


that ae 


irriage, acaurdinal’s | 
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dit that the French besieging it, plantes 
their cannon on the nearest INOSque—thy. 
Mussulinen would not fire at their place o 
worship— they make a virtue of surrende,, 
ing. 

‘ The palace—a small court-yard—a rooy 
encrusted with marble is titted up as a bath. 
a fountain of cold water plays constantly jp 
the centre—a cascade of warm falls oye 
rocks and shells into a reservoir. The bat) 
is the luxury of the East, and more neces. 

sary there than carriages and plate with us, 
The principal room is of fair proportions, 
but not remarkable tor any thing else, ey. 
cept an old English kitchen clock—the fur. 
niture is limited to a carpet and settee; 
the carpet does not cover the whole floor. 
A space is left as a shoe-hole, for all shoes 
must be taken off at entering—the Turk 
sits upon his carpet. Pictures are not a). 
lowed by the Mohammedan law—at least 
nothing so idolatrous as the likeness of any 
thing that breathes in the heaven above, 
nor on the earth, nor in the water—in lien 
of pictures, texts trom the Koran are framed 
and glazed; they are considered to increase 
in beauty according to the quantity of fou. 
rishes and illuminations that adorn them, 
which, like the iliustrations of learned com- 
mentators, puzzle the reader—considering 
how many enigmatical flourishes are inter- 
spersed among the letters befure us, and 
how few people are able to read even plain 
text, these must be really beautiful—an 
Arabic scholar with me decyphered one 
only —to complete the wtp pearanec of Uull- 
furnished lod: yings, pen and ink are wanting 
—this is the more extraordinary, as the 
viceroy has lately learnt to sign his name, 
Mohammed Aly —-The Levantine that can 
write, seldom fails to shew his learning—in 
general he exhibits a pen and ink in his 
bosom, like a tax gatherer, and seems as 
proud of the “ order of the ink-stand,”’ as a 
member of the “ Legion d'honneur,’ 
an inch of riband, or a youth is of a medal 
that he earned in fighting against—his will. 
Oiie of the charges. against the masters of 
the mint, who were lately hung at Constan- 
tinople, was the expensiveness of their ink- 
saheaie : ornamented with brilliants—learn- 
Ing and pride— but the ace omplishment of 
being able to write does not obtain among 
Turks, in their di ays of ignurance, * the be- 
netit of the clergy. 

Josephi's palac e—alias lhali—alias divan 
afigs granary, a ruined saloon, cont ng 
th urty- two well proportioned ‘columns ot 
red granite, four feet diameter—the view 
hence commands the town, cemetries, river 
and pyramids. 








Our author of course visited the 
Pyramids, though he refers us to Denon 
for an account of the ‘m, with the excep- 
tion of the following account of the large 
Pyramid of Ghizeh : 
inwards; the 

the anyle 's 


‘The first gallery inclines 
second gallery slopes upwards ; 


filled by a bh ack of granite which the ar- 
chitect had hoped would close the passage 
:; this block has hitherto remained 
iid by a nemhbourmy hei tat * on | inmunoveable aud MNpPervious—not yuan pite>” 


tur ever: 
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able. I have ventured to remind the reader 
of this, because there Is between this barrier 
and the chambers of the dead, a small shatt 
which has ot btaimed the name of ** the well,” 
a recent traveller assures us that having 
drop ped a stone he heard it fail into water! 





Truth, however, does not lie at the bottom 
of that well. The passage descends into 
the live rock, and communicates with a 
spacious half-formed chamber (50 by 30 
feet) in the corner of which is a short passage 

leading toward the sphinx ; this is, however, 

untinished ; but there may be yet another 

which (though unknown) did conduct to 
the abodes of the p! iests : upon this hypo- 
thesis the riddle of the well is solved.—It 
would have been a pity that the treasures in 
all probability deposited with the royal 
corpse should have remained useless. —I 
ascended “ the well;” itis as narrow, dirty, 
and dithcult as a laces lingers, toes, 

back, shoulders, and elbows, are ‘absolutely 
necessary; eyes, mouth, and nose are in- 
convenient ; the death-cold bats were per- 
petually flying against my candle and my 
face: these horrid little animals are cele- 
brated by the French savans, and the only 
recompense for my trouble was to put some 
of them in niy pocket. The stone sarco- 
phi wus still remains in the king’s chamber ; 
itis by its height and width just admissible 
into the first gallery (5 feet 6 inches by 4 
feet 3 inches); breathe the air of heaven 
once more ; mount the pyramid; resolve 
to wait here till sunrise; the Arabs bring 
up our supper and mattresses: this is but 
a slight proof of the difliculty of ascent, 
which some are taught to believe is a labour 
almost equal to the raising the pile ; very 
anxious for morning ; too cold to close my 
eyes. | had tully intended to have dreamt 
ot Jacob’s dream; six o'clock. M. ther- 
mometer 49°; last evening at sun-set 62° ; 
a difference of thirteen degrees, and a night's 
continuation of that deficiency is sensibly 
felt by one whose blood has been parboiled 
during the di ty. I hadat first been surprised 
that the birds of Evypt are thickly feathered ; 

—the top of this pyramid presents an area 
11 yards square, drawing a line 38 feet; 

and ‘allowing about two feet either wey hae 
the decreasing step, we may conjecture that 
about cight or nine layers ot stone have 
been thrown down, the stone whose turn is 
hext is from four to five feet square, these 
steps are 202 in number, and in height vary 
from 1 to 4 feet 8 inches. Gemelli (ziro del 


moudo) 127 years past, gives the number of 


steps 208, height 520, surface of top 16 feet 
8 inches square. To ascend occupied us 
twenty minutes, to descend fifteen. The 
quantity of stone used in this pyramid is 
estimated at ** six millions of tons, which is 
Just three times that of the vast breakwater 
thrown across Plymouth Sound,” the same 
material, which has now failed to preserve 
even a pinch of the founder’s dust, if pro- 
perlyemployed, might have saved the realin; 
@ hundred thousand men were employed 
twenty years in raising thisfabric, and theking 
prostituted his di 1ughter to defray the expense, 
— were the means of erecting a build- 
Ng, Whose magnitude defeated its ¢ own end. 


We realiy wonder that Sir Frederick 
did not call this a Sporting Tour, for it 
is almost as much so as that of Col. 
Thornton through France or Scotland ; 
partridges, ducks, pigeons, hawks, and 
swallows are intermingled with the 
Pyramids, Po mpey’s i’ ul lar, the Cata- 
i 





racts, and Cl leopaira’s Needle, = Sir 
Frederick gives a Diisloe account of | 
his visit to his banker at Lakraat. 

Called on the banker—this metropolitan 
bank is in some danger: there beimg as 
many as three or four applic ants for money, 


of 100/. 


[ conceived for his own amusement, was 
troubling himself to hght a pipe for ine; i 
took the liberty of wiping the mouth-piec e, 
which [ was afterwards given to understand 
is to doubt the c/ean/iness of master or man, 
and it is theretore an insult—not to let bin 
spit in your tace—I[ sat here about an hour 
and a half in limbo; during this, several 
‘Turks came iatook their ‘places drank 
their cotfee—smoked their pipes—remained 





— whether these were visits of ceremony, 
pleasure, or business, 1 cannot decide— 
not a word was spoken—but what has a 
‘Turk to say—he has no books, nor news- 
papers, nor curiosity, nor activity—he bas 
no pleasure but his pipe— fumusetumbra:’ 


or dance tor amusement, excites the asto- 
nishment of the most enlightened of them. 
“’ What, come so far to see buildings that | 
are destroyed, and not be paid money for 
your trouble!’ « W hat, dance yourself, | 
when you can hire others tu dance for you 
tur tive shillings!” yet with all the:r idleness 
and want of thought, | never heard a Mo- 
hammaedan whistle—whistling would be 
more tolerable than smoking 3 they seem 
happy, and  ifin ignorance there’s ‘bliss 

they ought to be really so—O that Eve had 
becn a Mohammedan ! My hundred pounds 
were to be paid In pk astres, half piastres, 
and paras, pieces the value of six-pence, 
three-pence, and balf farthings, the latter 
about the size of spaneles, these were 
counted over three times, nor did any at- 
tention to the visitors occasion 
half a tarthing to the bank of Siout—irt was 
but on one occasion that the object of the 
Virm was at all diverted—he took a pipe 
from his servant’s mouth, put it into his 
own, and then into his frienu’s, taking that 
of the latter im exchange—this is the acme 
of civility in a Turkish gentleman—none 
but the ill-bred would feel any delicacy— 
at length the money was thrice counted, 
put into a carpet bag iz, My dragoman re- 
tused to be purse- -bearer, and a donkey was 
hired to carry it to the boat—such money, 








and such trouble attending it, ought to be 
enumerated among the plicues of Fyypt— 


half an Koure—said nothing, and walked away | 





and L want no less than the enormous sum | os 


[ took my pli ice cross-lezged on | pare us for a statue to which it leads—this 


. e ‘ 
the mat: the room would just do fora hen- | colossus is unfortunately broken in picces, 


brought, and a slave, who was smokiny, as | 


the piastres are 
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copper slightly white- 
washed, the mask soon wears olf, and ae 
the * testers” of Hlenry VIII, they blush a 
their own COrruption, 
Of the Memnons, Sir Frederick says— 
‘The second temple is the Memnoniuin, 
so it is called improperly—the propylon ts 
a mvuuntain of laboured stone: and as at 
| the vateways at Dendera, so here on the 
right-hand at ent ering there are no human 
figures.—On the N. front, the king, giving 
orders to his captain going forth to batile, 
is m: yestically represented : the passage of 
this gateway Is 39 feet i height. Magmfi- 
nt as it appears, it is not suthcient to pre- 


house, mud white-washed, ge Ag | but every fragment of it still excites admi- 
window ; - in a corner sat * the Firm,” with | ration, the head and shoulders 20 feet long, 
his desk and portable treasury before him | “and the breadth of the chest is twenty-two 
—his attendants were armed—coftee was | 


feet; not without difficulty some of us Lilli- 
jutians managed to climb upon the face of 


this Gulliver—the little toe of whose foot is 


| 
i 





‘land: 


three feet long.—Near this 1s the remnant 


| of another grenadier ; it was found impos- 
>| sible to transport the whole hody to Eng- 


the head was so good that it was 
taken oi! and sent in triumph to the British 
Museum, where it is named Memuon 
junior.’ 
Ysambal, 
scribed :— 
‘ Fbsainbal is the ne-plus-ultra of Egyptian 
labour, and is in itself an ample recompense 
for my journey. There is no temple 
either Thebes, Dende: ra, or Philo, that can 
be put in competition with it: the 


or Ebsambal, is thus de- 


tirst ob- 


i jects of admiration are SIX gigantic statues 


—TVhata man should travel for knowlee Ive, | | 
they are standing uprig cht, 


' 


sculptured in relief on the mountaM rock; 
vir their aris 
han sing stiffly I rv their side: beneath each 
hand is also an upright Sst e: and these 
figures that appear like children in the 


hands of viants are seven feet high: picture 


to yourself then the six larver statues of such 


' 


' 


a size that a man who exhibits himself at 
three-ha’pence per foot would scarcely ar- 
rive above the knee. ‘The statues of the 
neizhbouring temple are much larger, and 
are on a scale of nearly seventy feet, or 
equal to nine copies of the [rish Giant 
placed in a perpendicular line. Unfortu- 
nately, the mountain is not of suthcient 
height to render these colossi erect: they 


are therelure re presente <d situng; and there 


the loss ot : 
Hare buried up to their 





are still more sertons detects atte ading therm 
is entirely destroyed, and two, in 
oonsequence of the nccumulation of sand, 
necks; still a suth- 


—OlNC 


clehicyv 


is seen to convey al 1dea of their 
magnitude. 


The sand has covered up the 
door-way: and the natives intorm me that 
it will be a labour of thirty men, aud twelve 
days, to efiect an entrance. To prove that 
they are not to be believed, I forced ina 
pole. round this I wound a sheci, and having 
spread another upon the surface of te 
sand, to prevent it from flowing down upon 
us, we succeeded, atter seven hours’ exer- 
tion, in constructing a kind of wind-sail, or 
chimney: by means of this T entered, ana 
lunmediate ly beheld eight majestic statues, 
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whose size, when compared with that of 


en, AN stili tore mM ihiied by the 


dai | 
ness that surrounds them, calls upon me to | 
corrovorate Un repo 
tempie above all others. These Atlas. 


SsuD ry wt the rout, and, ranged tour on eith 

side, they toym a cuard of honour for you 
tu pass. I very soon found it necess: iry to 
yenuds mv habiliments to a pocket hand: 
kerchiet, for the heat equals at least that 
ofa Turkish vapour beth, or the solfa terra 
at Puzzuoli—mvy clothes are dripping wet, 
and my body is flowing away like 
Among the hteroglyphies ; 
of mterest: for though the 
maternal will mot 


Vroteus 
found several 
softness of the 
allow that firm fine line 


: ~?—ae : 
which is observalie on eramte, it adizits of 


a greater freedom ot 
designs vary in 


even the 
from the 
sameness that pervades the works in is vype 
Here isa hero in his chariot with his bow 
drawn, the bawk of Osiris hovering over 
him hke an eagle over a Roman victor. 
Chariots are clashime against chariots, and 
horses are represented falling, but falling as 
Mt trom heaven, perpe mdicularly, like Phae- 
ton’s—here is a warrior lancing another ip 
single combat, and this is the only lustance 
iu which | have ever observed that the 
victor has bad an adversary that he ought 
not to be aslmmed of. ‘The statues lke 
those of Osiris at the Momnonuium, have 
their arms crossed upon thei breast, hold- 
ing in one hand a tau, and in the other a 
flavellam. Some of the destzens are similar 
to those in the tombs of the kings, , un d in 


CrXecutlon 


some re spects 


other places ; such as the deity welcomin: 
the hero, and the victor slaying a bundle o 
his eneniies, raising a falchion in one hand, 
and with the other holding the hair of their 
heads; but in this instance he adds his bow 
at the same time. 
that of 
chamber 


' 
on 
4 
i 


‘the sacmfices Is 
sheep to Osiris “Bull in the last 
are four statued figures, in front 
of whom is an oltar, on which is engraven 
a small tablet of hieroglyph nes. IT had 
sumused myself bere for four hours when ! 
began to tink of making my escape, 
Is not so easy AS entering. ‘L had 
weainst the and 
dithculty mercased in proportion to my ex- 
ertons; for wherever [L forced my knee, it 
undermuned the sand, which str: niateforth 
pourcd down as subtle as quicksilver. My 
(Mfotamn ed) who had been in 
this te Ih} lewith Mr. BR. inks, declined enter- 
lng with me , thinking it more for my safety 
that he should remain on the oil lo to 
unming up and giving 


prevent any ons lromr J 
moti ym tothe sand: he now came 


aby ) Ww ith 


! 
' 
| 
i 

De eal 
Wililci 
to work 
stream, 


dra are 


ereat exertion managed to draw 
me through, Ifere [ found a Russian co- 
lonel very impatient and very 
having been stopped. [Te 
tr: Ice, and veturned immediately fully sa- 
tistie’—the aperture was not I; rere ¢ nou ah 
tor him. My Maltese servant and two 
others went in, and there was really no 
danger, for had the sand descended, the 
7 would have supphed them with 
air, aud they would have 
il Sassi g I 
nertiward, 


went to the en- 


been dug 
shall hence turin any l) eit 
asileam covaved to meet 





I tound that the | 


forward, | 


adigry at) 


yuo Lia | 
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on the Troad, and am well contented to 


tirvishy sas POourney all Css part, thy tras 
sce f Ait ' / or ¢ } ply pad 
fo Pe found on Lud: 
Finding we must deter the conclusion 


work un! 


this 
shall stop here for the pre- 
( To be continued. ) 
ae 
Meémorial de Sainte eat ell Jo 
the Private | ife ane 
the Emperor Napoleon at St. Helena. 
By the Count br Las Casks., 
. (Continued from p, 25.) 


of our notice of 
week, Wwe 


! Conversations of 


* Bonaparte had left no othe oT 
ment of his 7 the Code 
would hay yee en sufic: 
him. [tis known that, while 
tem of jurispredence was 
laboured for whole nichts in his cabi- 
net, and astonished his council by his 
pontences and by his jadicial knowledge. 

Napoleon, spea king of this work, s: LvYS,— 

os My Code alone, from its simplicity, 
has been more be nobcial to France 
whole mass of luws which preceded it. My 
schools and my system of mutual instruction 
are prepuring generauons yet unknown. 

Thus, during my reign, crimes were rapidly 
dimiais hing ; W ile, on the contrary, with 
our neighbours in England, they h ave been 
increasing to a friehtful degree. — 


Is SumCIC 


monue 

Na p' leon 
limortlaiuze 
this sys- 
hand, he 


rent toi 
b | 
te 


This alone 
itto enable any one to forin a de- 
cisive judginent of the respective govern- 
ments !* 

666 FT nal at 


Look at the United 
without any apparent effort, every 
thing } prospe rou ly; every ove 1s 
oe yy and contented ; and this is beeause 
th » public Wis Interests are in faet 
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* ¢This fact is comoborated by authentic do- 


euiments, which exhibit proois more — 








than might be expected. (tee Situation de 
’ d 3 , 
VAneleterre; par 31. Ge Montvéran. ) 

PRANCE. ENGLAND. 
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tu c- ¢ to death 
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42,000,000 392 ; +14 ig +9 199,009 6,400 


‘it is obvious trom this state: 
year 1oV1, in Lrance, tweni 
lion of inhabitants 
and thatin 1 
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ment, thut in the 
Y-SiXx OUT ofa mil- 
idemned to death ; 
Sil, ten years afler, the nuraber of 
ls, leaving 
Hine to a tiiuion. 

on tie contr ry» where, in 1301, 
the number of ‘cerita death 
was 212 out of a million of inhabitants, the 
umount incicased by more than one half; there 
being in 1811, 376 out of a million. 

‘itis wortly of observation, that the condem- 
nations in England, compared with those in 
France, were as 370 to 9, or as 42 to 1. 

‘ihe report of the state of mendicity in France 
con ew with that of the parish poor in Lng- 
hati d, ids 
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1 listin 1812 exbibiti: ig only 30,000 in- 
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thie popuidiion, of 4,250,000 pool, weie tiown 
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itt i 
pret iit Viiliadiice with thie Wilk QU 1 iilerests 
a - ’ ’ we , 
ofr its tintaca! tiattits, wisi yi mt woul i SUL see 
. P ’ ’ . . ’ fn ' 
what disturbance, trouble, and confusion 


and above all, what an iicrease or Criunes 
would Snag 
‘« When I acquired the supreme direc. 
tion of affairs, it wag wished that I nught be. 
corne a Washineton. Words cost nothing ; 
and no duubt those who were so ready ty 
express the wish, did so without any know. 
ledge of times, places, persons, or things, 
Had I been in America, I would willingly 
have been a W ashington, and [ should have 
had fitthe merit in so being; for 1 do nor 
sce how I could reasonably have acted 
otherwise. But had Washington been in 
France, exposed to discord within, and in- 
vasion from without, L would bave detied 
him to have been what he was iu America; 
at least, he would have been a tool to at- 
tempt it, and would only have prolonged 
the existence of evil. For my own part, [ 
could ouly have been a ervu ned VV ‘ushington, 
It was only in a congress of kings, in the 
midst of kings yielding or subdued, that [ 
could become so. ‘Then and there alone, I 


could successfully display Washington's mo- 


deration, disinterestedness, and wisdom, = [ 


| the dead bodies 





could not reasonably attain to this but by 
means of the uxiversal Dictatorship. To 
this { aspired; can that be thought a crime? 
Can it be belie ved, that to resign this autho- 


rity Would have heen beyond “the power of 


human vature? Sylia, glautted with crimes, 
dared to a, pursuc: d by public exes 
cration !) What motive could have checked 
me, who would have been followed only by 
blessin«s? But it remained for me to con- 
quer at Moscow !——llow many wall hereafter 
regret my disasters aud my k all!—But to re- 


quire prematurely ot me ‘that sacrifice, fur 


which the time had not arrived, was a vulgar 
absurdity; and for me to have proclauned 
or promised it, would have been taken for 
hypocrisy and quackery: that was not my 
way.--—I repeat, it remaimed for me to 


> 
conquer at Wines ow 1” 


A singular incident, very well de- 
scribed, occurred after one of his great 
actions in Italy, when Napoleon was 
passing over the field of battle, before 
had been interred :— 

‘Tn the deep silence of 3 + beautiful 
moon-hicht night,” said the beanie. “a 
dow, leaping ¢ suddenly from hee the 
clothes of his dead master, rushed upon us, 
and then immediately returned to his hiding 
lace, howling piteously. Ile alternately 
licked his master’s hand, and ran towards 
us; thus, at once soliciting aid and seeking 
revenge, W hether owing to my Ow n paru- 

ular turn of mind at the moment,” contl- 
nued the Emperor, “ the tume, the place, or 
the aetion itself, L know not; hut, cert: ‘inly, 
no incident on any field of battle ever pro- 
duced so deep av lnpression on me. [ in 


| voluntarily stopped to cont empl ate the 


This man, thought I, perhaps, has 
rx dsin the camp or in fils company ; and 
here he ! 
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the medium of an animal ! What a strange 
being is man! and how mysterious are his 
impressions ! I had, without emotion, or- 
dered battles which were to decide the fate 
of the army; L had beheld, with tearless 
eyes, the execution of those operations, by 
which uumbers of my countrymen were sa- 
criticed ; and here my feelings were roused 
by the mournful howling of adog! Cer- 
tainly at that moment L should have been 
easily moved by a suppliant enemy: I 
could very well imagine Achilles surrender- 
ing up the body of Hector at the sight of 
Priam’s tears.” ’ 

Speaking of Ney, whose situation Na- 
poleon compared to that of Turenne, 
Las Casas says,— 

‘It is certain that when Ney quitted 
Paris, he was wholly devoted to the king; 
and that he did not turn until be saw that 
all was lost. If he then proved himself en- 
thusiastic in the opposite course, it was he- 
cause he felt he had much to atone for. 
After his famous order of the day, he wrote 
to inform Napoleon that what be had done 
was principally with a view to the welfare 
of the country; and that as he could not 
henceforth be agreeable to the emperor, he 
beeged that he would grant him permission 
to retire. The Emperor desired him to 
come, and said he would receive him as he 
did on the day aftcr the battle of Moscow. 
Ney presented himself to Napoleon, and 
sud, that atter what had occurred, he 
must, of necessity, entertain doubts of his 
attachinent and tidelkty; and that, there- 
tore, he solicited no other rank than that of 
aurenadier in the imperial guard, The em- 
peror replied by stretching forth bis hand 
tu him, and calling him the bravest of the 
brave, as he was accustomed to do.’ 

Of the domestic character of Napo- 
leon, Las Casas says,— 


‘I can now very well comprehend that | 


Which struck us so forcibly, and which par- 
ticularly characterized him in the days of 
his power; namely,—that no individual 
ever permanently incurred the displeasure 
of Napoleon: however marked micht be 
his disgrace, however deep the gulf into 
which he was plunged, he might stili confi- 
dently hope to be restored to favour. ‘hose 
who had once enjoyed intimacy, whatever 
cause of offence they might vive him, never 
totally forfeited his regard, The Emperor 
is emmently gifted with two excellent quali- 
ties;—a vast fund of justice, and a dispo- 
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sition naturally open to attachment. Amidst | 


all bis fits of petulance or anger, a seuti- 
ment of justice still predominates. He is 
sire to turn an attentive ear to good argu- 
ments, and, if lett to himself, candidly 
brings them forward whenever they occur 
to hismind. He never forgets services per- 
forued to him, nor habits he has contract- 
ed. Sooner or later he invariably casts a 
thought on those who may have incurred his 
displeasure ; he reflects on what they have 
sulfered, and regards their punishment as 
sulcient. He recalls them, when they are 
Perhaps forgotten by the world ; and they 
50 enjoy his yood graces, to the astonish- 





ment of themselves as well as ofothers. Of 
this there have been many instances. ‘The | 
Emperor is sincere in his attachments, with- | 
out making a show of what he feels. When 
once he becomes used to a person, he can- 
not easily bear separation. He observes 
and condemns his taults, blames his own 
choice, expressing his displeasure in the 
most unreserved way; but sull there is no- 
thing to fear: these are but so many new 
ties of regard.’ 

The Count vindicates Napoleon from 
the charge of treating the Queen of 
Prussia with brutality; he also ob- 
serves, that the Emperor, in his conver 
sations, remarked, that modern generals 
incurred greater danger than ancient 
ones, since there was uo situation a | 
commander could take that artillery 
would not reach. We confess we have 
creat doubts on this subject, and think 
that the invention of fire-arms has di- 
minished the chances of destruction 
very considerably, Of Napoleon’s own 
risks, our author gives some account :— 


‘While he was dressing, be put his hand 
on his left thigh, where there was a deep scar. 
Ile called my atiention to it by laying his 
finger init; and, finding that I did not un- 
derstand what it was, he told me that it was 
the mark of a bayonet-wound, by which he | 
had nearly lost his limb, at the sieze of | 
Toulon. Marchand, who was dressing him, | 

| 











| 


here took the liberty of remarking, that the 
circumstance was well known on board the 
Northumberiand; that one of the crew had 
told him, on going on board, that it was an | 
Englishman who first wounded our Em- | 
peror, | 

| 


‘The Emperor, on this, observed. that 
people bad in general wondered and talked | 
a great deal of the singular good tortune | 
which had preserved him, as it were, invul- | 
nerable in so many battles. ‘ They were 
ustaken,”’ added he; “the only reason 


was, that { made a secret of all my dangers.” | 
perteetly, yet the cold and distant inter- 


He then related that he bad had three 
horses killed under him at the siege of Tou- 
fons thathe had had several killed and wound- 
alin his campaigns of Italy; and three or 
four at the siege of Samt-Jean d’Acre. He 
added, that he had been wounded several 
tienes; that at the batde of Ratisbonne, a 
bali had struck his heel; and at the battle | 
of Pshing or Wagram, J cannot say which, 
a bali had torn his boot and stocking, aid 
graz2itthe skin of hrs lett lez. In 1814, he | 
lost a horse and his hat at Arcis-sur-Aube, 
or !ts neighbourhood. After the battle of 
Brienne, as he was returmimg to head-quar- 
ters in the evening, in a melancholy and 
pensive mood, he was suddenly attacked by 
some Cossacks, who had passed over the 
rear of the army. Ile thrust one of thei 
away, and was obliged to draw his sword in 
his own defence; several of the Cossacks 
were killed at his side. ‘* But what renders 


i this circumstance very extraordinary,” said 
B , 





he, “is, that it took place near a tree which 
at that moment caught my eye, and which L | 
recogaized as the very one under which, 


ichildren, who resided with their grand- 
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when I was but twelve years old, I used to 
sit during play-hours and read Jerusalem 
. '* ¢ » 
Delivered.”....Doubtless on that spot 
Napoleon had Leen first fired by emotions 
of vlory - 
‘The night before the battle of Jena, the 


Emperor said, he had run the greatest risk. 


tle might then have disappeared without Ins 
fate being clearly known, He had ap- 
proached the biveuacs of the euemy, m the 
dark, to reconnoitre them; he had only a 
few otticers with him, The opmion which 
was then entertained of the Prussian army 
kept every one on the alert: it was thought 
that the Prussians were particularly given to 
nocturnal attacks. As the emperor re- 
turned, he was fired at by the first sentinel 
of his camp; this was a signal for the whole 
line; he bad no resource but to throw him- 
sclf flat on his face until the mistake was 
discovered, But his principal appreheasion 
was that the Prusssian line, which was very 
near him, would act in the same manner.’ 
(To be concluded in our next. ) 
+ )———— 


The Entail, or the Lairds of Grippy. 
By ‘he Author of the ‘Annals of the 
Parish,’ ‘Sir Andrew Wylie,’ &c. 
3 vols. 12mo. 

(Concluded from p. 23.) 

WE left old Claude overwhelmed with 

remorse for the act of disinheritance 

which had broken the heart of his son 

Charles, and anxious to do any thing 

which would restore their rights to the 

two babies, that his idolatry bad made 
fatherless.” While the honest lawyer, 

Mr. Keelevin, is preparing the neces- 

sary deed for this purpose, Claud 

walked into Glaszow to see tae two 


' mother, Leddy Plealands, The account 
‘of their interview is most aifecting!y 


told:— 
‘Although they (the children) knew him 


course which arose from his estrangement 
towards their father, bad prevented them 
trom being on those terms er tamuilierity 


which commonly subsist between children 


and their grandfathers ; and when they saw 
him enter the room, they immediately bert 
their toys oa the fluor, and, retiving to a cor- 
ner, stood looking at lum umidly, with their 


| hands behind. 


‘The old man, without sceming to notice 
their innoceut reverence, walked to a chaig 
near the window and sat down. Lis de- 
meanour was as calm, and his teatures as 
sedate, as usual, but bis eyes glittered with 
a slight sprinkling of tears, and twice or 
thrice he pressed his elbows ito his sides, 


“as if to restrain some inordinate agitation of 


the heart. In the course of a tew mimutes 
he became quite master of himse't, aud, 
looking fur a short time compassionateiy at 
the children, he invited them to come to 
him. Mary, the girl, who was the voung- 
est, obeyed at once the summons; but 


' James, the boy, still kept back. 
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‘“ What for wilt (ou no come to me?” 
said Claud. 

‘“T'll come, if ye'll no hurt ine,” replied 
the child. “ Hurt thee! what for, poor 
thing, should I hurt thee?” inquired his 
grandfather, somewhat disturbed by the pro- 
posed condition. 

«“T] dinna ken,” said the boy, still re- 
treating,—* but [ am feart, for ye burt papa 
for maething, and mamma used to greet 
for't.” 

‘Claud shuddered, and in the spasmodic 
ctiurt which he made to suppress lis emo- 
tron, he unconsciously squeezed the little 
hand of the girl so hardly, as he held her be- 
tween his knees, that she shrieked with the 
pain, aud flew towards her brother, who, 
equall y te ‘rrified, ran to shelter himself be- 
hind a chair. 

‘For some ume the old man was so much 
ailected, that he felt himself incapable of 
speaking to them, But he said to hun- 
self,_— 

‘“Ttis fitthat I should endure this. I 
som ed tares, and mauna expek wheat.’ 

‘The chiidren, not finding themselves an- 
gtily pursued, began to recover courage, 
and again to look at him. 

‘“T did na mean to hurt thee, 
suid he, after a short interval. 
we'll mak it pp; and, turning to the boy, 
he added, “ U'm very wae that e’er I did ony 
wrang to your father, my bonny laddie, but 
I'll do sae nae mair 


Mary,” 


“Come, and 


) 


‘«That’s cause ye canna help it,” rep! hed 
James boldly, for he’s dead—he’s in a 
soun’ soun’ sleep—nobody but an angel wi? 
the last trumpet at his vera lug is able to 
waken him—and Mary and me, and maimn- 
ma—we're a’ gaun to lie down and die too, 
for there’s nobody now in the world that 
cares for us,” 

‘“T care fer you, my lambie, and ll be 
kind to you; I lh beas kind as your father 

‘It would appear that these words h: id 


been spoken affectionately, for the little 
girl, forgetful of her hurt, returned, and 
placed herself between his knees; but her 


brother still stood aloot. 

‘“« But will ye be kind to mainma?” said 
the boy, with an caver and suspicious look. 

66 Th. aT will,” was the answer. * She’ll 
ne'er again hae to blame me—nor hae rea- 
son to Le sorrowful on my account.” 

‘* Bat were nae ye ance papa’s papa?” 
re joi ned the child, still more suspiciously, 

‘The old man telt the full force of all 
that was meant by these > mple expressions, 
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and he drew his hand lh: astily over his eyes | 


lo wipe away the rising tears. 

© And will ve never trust me?” said he 
sorrowtully to the child, who, melted by the 
tone in which it was uttere ‘d, advanced two 
or three steps towards him. 

** Ay, if ye'll say as sure’s death that ye'll 
no hurt me.” 

‘“Then I do say as 
claimed Claud fervently, and held out his 
hand, which the child, running forward, 
caught in his, and was in the same moment 
tolded to his grandfather's bosom. 

* Leddy Plealands had, in the meantime, 
been told who was her visitor, and 


sure’s death,” ex- 
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anxious, for many reasons, to see him at 
this crisis, opened the door. Feeble, pale, 
and delicate, the venerable gentlewoman 
was startied at seeing a sight she so little es- 
nected, and stood several minutes with the 
door in her hand before she entered. 

("ome in,” said Claud to her—* come 
in—TI hae something to say to you anent thir 
bairns—Something maun be done for them 
and ther mother; and 1 would fain tak 
counsel wi’ you concerning ’t. Bell Father- 
lans is o’ Oure ftrush a heart to thole wy’ the 
dinging and fyke o’ our house, or [ would 
tak them a’ hame to Grippy °; but ye maun 
devise some method wi’ her to mak their loss 
as light in worldly circumstances as my 

means will alloo; and whatsoever you and 
her ’gree upon Mr. Keclevin will see exe- 
cuted baith by deed and paction.” 

$+ ist possible that ye'’re sincere, Mr. 
Walkinshaw?” replied the old lady. 

‘Claud made no answer, but, 
lately, shook his head. 

6d This is a mercy past hope, if ye’re re- 
ally sincere.” 

‘Tam sincere,” said the stern old man, 
severely; “and I ‘speak wi’ humiliation and 
contrition. I hae borne the rebuke of chir 
babies, and their suspicion has spoken ser- 
mons of reproaches to my cowed spirit and 
broken heart.’ 

‘“What have ye done?” inquired the 
Lady, surprised at his vehemence-—** what 
have ye done to make ye speak im sucha 
WilY, Mr. Walkinshaw ? 

eee ty an evil hour I was beguiled by the 
Moloch o’ pride and ambition to disinherit 
their tather, and settle a’ my property on 
Watty, because he had the Piealands. But 
from that hour, | hae never kent what com- 
fort is, or amaist what itis to hope for hea- 
venly mercy. But [hae lived to see my sin, 
and I yearn tomak atonement. When that’s 
done Ttrust that I m: iy be permitted to lay 
down my head, and close my een Mm peace.” 

‘Mrs. Hypel did not well know whet an- 
swer to make, the disclosure seemed to her 
a) extraording ry, that she looked at Claud 
as u she distrusted what she heard, or was 
disposed to question the soundness of his 
mind. 

©“ ] see,” he added, “that, lke the or- 
phans, ye Af nna believe me; but, like them, 
Mrs Hypel, yell may be in time a wroug! ht 
to hae ora ona humbled and con- 
trite heart. A » theretore, that 1 can say for 
the present 1s, neal wi’ Bell, and confer 
wi’ Mr. Keelevin ; he has full power frac me 
to do whatsoever he may think justand nght; 
and what ye do, do quickly, for a heavy 
hand is on my shouther ; and there’s one 
betore me in the shape o’ my braw Charlie, 
that waves his hand, and beckons me to 
foliow him.” 

‘The profound despondency with which 
this was uttered overwhelmed the feelinys 
of the old lady; even the children were at- 
tected, and, diseng: aging themselves trom his 
arms, retired together, and looked at him 
with wonder and awe, 

‘Will ve go and see their mother ?”— 

said the k ady, as he rose and was moving to- 
wards the door, Le haited, and fer a few 


disconso- 
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seconds appeared to reflect ; but suddenly 
looking round, he replied, with a deep and 
troubled voice,— 

‘“No. Ihae been enabled to do mair 
than I ever thought it was in my power to 
do; but I canna yet,—no, not this day,—] 

canna yet venture there.—TI will, however, 
by and by. It’sa penance I maun dree e, and 
1 will go through ta. 

‘And with these words he quitted the 
house, leaving the old gentlewoman and the 
children equally amazed, and incapable of 
—— nding the depth and mystery of a 
grief which, mouruful as the immediate 

cause certainly was, undoubtedly partook in 
some degree of religtous despair.’ 

Before Mr. Keelevin could get the 
deed of restitution prepared, Claud 1s 
struck with a paraly SiS ; Messengers are 
dispatched to Glasgow to hasten his ate 
tendance; but even the ends of justice 
death will not wait. Mr. Keelevin ar- 
rives only in time to be a principal ac- 
tor in the following melancholy scene: 

‘At last, Mr. Keelevin arrived on horse- 
back, and came into the room, dressed in 
his trotcosey ; the hood of which, over his 
cocked hat, was drawn so closely on his face, 
that but the tip cf his sharp aquiline nose 
was visible. But, forgetful or regardless of 
his appearance, he stalked with long strides 
at once to the chair where Claud was sit- 
ting § and taking from under the skirt of 

he troteoscy a bond of provision for the 
wt: Mos and children of Charles, and for Mrs. 
Milrookit, he knelt down, and began to 
read it aloude 

‘Sir,’ said the doctor, who was stand- 
ing at the other side of the patient, ‘ Mr. 
Walkinshaw is in no condition to under- 
stand you,’’ 

‘Stull, hewever, Mr. Keelevin read on; 
and wher he had finished, he called for pen 
and ink. 

‘it is impossible that he can write,” 
said the doctor. 

* Ye hae no business to mak ony sic ob- 
servation,’ exclaimed the benevolent law- 
yer. “Ye shou’d say nothing till we try. 
In the name of justice and merey, is there 
nobody in this house that will fetch me pen 
aud ink?” 

‘It was evident to all present that Claud 
perfectly understood what his friend said ; 
and his eyes betokened eagerness and satis- 
faction; but the expression with which his 
features accompanied the assent in his look 
was horrible and appalling, 

‘** At this juncture Leddy Grippy came 
rushing, half dressed, into the room, her 
dishevelled grey hair flying loosely over her 
shoulders, exclaiming,— 

ead | hat’ 5s wrang noo?—what new judg- 
ment has befallen us?—W hatna fearfu’ 
image is that like a corpse out o’ a tomb, 
that’s making a’ this rippet for the cheatrie 
listruments o’ pen and ink, when a dying 
man is at his last gasp?” 
Walkinshaw, 
be quiet s—your wude man,” 


6 66 Mrs, for Heaven’s sake 


replied Mr. 


Keclevia, opening the hood of his trotcosey, 
taking off, 


and throwing it back; at the 
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cane time, his cocked hat—* Your gude- 
man kens very weel what [ hac read to him, 
[r’s a provision for Mrs. Charles and her or- 
phans.”” : ; i 

«« But is there no likewise a provision 
‘n't for me?” cried the leddy. 

««Q, Mrs. Walkinshaw, we'll speak 0’ 
that hereafter; but let us get this executed 
aff hand,” replied Mr. Keclevin. ‘“ Ye see 
your cudeman kens what we’re saying, and 
jooks wistfully to get it done. I say, im the 
name of God, get me pen and ink.” 

é“ Ye’s vet neither pen nor ink here, Mr. 
Keelevin, ull my rights are cognost in a re- 
cord o’ scderunt and sesion,”’ 

‘“ffush!’ exclaimed the doctor—all was 
silent, and every eye turned on the patient, 
whose countenance was again hideously con- 
vulsed;—a troubled groan struggled and 
heaved for a moment in his breast, and was 
fullowed by a short quivering through his 
whole frame. 

‘“1¢ is all over!’ said the doctor. At 
these words, the leddy rushed towards the 
elbow chair, and, with frantic cries and ges- 
tures, lew on the body, and acted an extra- 
vazance of sorrow ten times more outrageous 
than grief. Mr. Keelevin stood motionless, 
holding the paper in his hand; and, after 
contemplating the spectacle before him for 
about two or three minutes, shook his head 
disconsolately, and replacing his cocked hat, 
drew the hood of the tvotcosey again over 
his face, and left the house,’ 

The deed of disinheritance takes now, 
of course, effect. The ideot, Walter, 
becomes Laird of Grippy; but losing, 
shortly after, his infant daughter, for 
whom he had shewn an excessive fond- 
ness, he adopts his neice Mary, the 
daughter of Charles in its place, and 
mvites the mother and brother also to 
make the House of Grippy their home. 
As the course which Walter’s affections 
now takes, scems likely to throw the ma- 
nagement of his affairs into the hands of 
the widow Mrs. Charles Walkinshaw and 
herfamily, itis asource of great disquiet to 
the old Leddy Grippy, who entertains a 
most dowager-like aversion to yield up 
an atom of her domestic importance ; 
although, as fool Walter says, ‘a’ the cast 
0’ her grace and skill gangs nae farther 
than butter and cheese.’ George, the 
third son, who is next heir of entail to 
Walter, artfully encourages the appre-. 
hensions of his mother, and contrives to 
get himself driven on by her to make an 
application to the proper judicatory to 
have the laird cognosced, (a commis- 
sion of lunacy issued against him,) in 
which case the charge of the estate, as 
the old leddy expects, will devolve upon 
her, but, as George is well assured, will 
all to himself as the nearest male rela- 
lve, The question of Walter’s sanity 
'S submitted to the determination of a 
Jury, the proceedings before which is 
ddmirably described; the whole is too 
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long for quotation, but we should be 
withholding a large share of pleasure in 
a little space, from our readers, were 
we not to extract the examinations of 
the Dowager Leddy Grippy and Walter 
himself, which are sketched with far 
more than ordinary skill and knowledge 
of human nature. It may be necessary 
to premise, that Mr. Keelevin has un- 
dertaken the defence of Walter:— 

‘“ The next witness that I shall pro- 
duce,” resumed Mr, Threeper, “f is one 
whom [ call with extreme reluctance. Every 
man must sympathise with the feelings of a 
mother on such an occasion as this; and 
will easily comprehend that, in the ques- 
tions which my duty obliges me to put to 
Mrs. Walkinshaw, [ am, as it were, obliged, 
out of that sacred respect which is due to 
her maternal sensibility, to address myself in 
more general terms than I should otherwise 
do.” 

‘The Leddy was then called: and the 
advocate, with solemn voice and pauses of 
lengthened sadness and commiseration, 
suid,— 

-“ Madam, the court and the jury do not 
expect you to enter into any particular de- 
scription of the state of your unfortunate sen, 
They only desire to know if you think he is 
capable of conducting his affairs like other 
men ?” 

«“ Tim capable !” exclaimed the leddy. 
*‘ He’s no 0’ a capacity to be advised.” 

‘She would have proceeded farther, but 
Mr Threeper interposed, saying, ‘* Madam, 
we shall not distress you farther; the court 
and the jury must be satisfied.” 

* Not so was Mr. Keelevin, who nodded 
to Mr. Queerie, the counsel for Walter ; 
aud he immediately rose. 

‘“T wish,” said he, “ just to put one 
question to the witness. How long 1s it 
since your son has been so incapable of act- 
inv for himself?” 

‘« T canna gie you day nor date,” replied 
the leddy; ‘‘ but he has been in a state of 
condumacity ever since his duchter diet.” 

‘ Indeed!” said Mr. Queerie; ** then 
he was not always incapable ?” 

‘“() no,” cried the leddy; “ he wasa 
most tractable creature, and the kindliest 
son,” she added, with a sigh; ‘ but since 
that time he’s been neither to bind nor to 
haud, threatening to send me, his mother, a 
garsing—garing me lay out my own lawful 
jointure on the house, and using me in the 
most horridable manner— wastring his in- 
come in the most thoughtless way.”’ 

‘Mr. Threeper began to whisper to our 
friend Gabriel, and occasionally to look, 
with aa afflicted glance, towards the Ieddy. 

‘Mr. Queerie resumed,— 

‘“ Your situation, I perceive, has been 
for some time very unhappy; but, I suppose, 
were Mr. Walkinshaw to make you a rea- 
sonable compensation for the trouble you 
take in managing his house, you would have 
no objection still to continue with him,” 

‘**Q! to be surely,” said the leddy ; 
* only it would need to be something worth 
while; and my gude-dochter and her fa- 








mily would require to be obligated to gang 
hame.” 

* © Certainly, what you say, madam, is 
very reasonable,” rejoined Mr. Queerie; 
‘and I have no doubt that the court per- 
ceives that a great part of your distress, 
from the idiotcy of your son, arises from his 
having brought in the lady alluded to and 
her family.” 

* “ It has come a’ frae that,” replied the 
witness, unconscious of the force of what 
she was saying; “ for, ’cepting his unnatp- 
rality to me about them, his idiocety is very 
harmless.” 

‘« Perhaps not worse than furmerly ?” 

‘A look from George at this crisis put her 
on her guard; and she instantly rephed, as 
if eager to redeem the eflects of what she 
had just said,— 

** Deed, sir, it’s no right to let him con- 
tinue in the rule and power o’ the proper- 
ty; for nobody can tell what he may com- 
mit.” ” 

‘Next day, when the court again assembled, 
Walter was there, seated beside his agent, and 
dressed in his best. Every eye was directed 
towards him; and the simple expression of 
wonder, mingled with anxiety, whicb the scene 
around him occasioned, gave an air of so much 
intelligence to his features, which were regular, 
and, indeed, handsome, that he excited almost 
universal sympathy; even Mr. Threeper was 
perplexed, when he saw him, at the proper 
time, rise from beside his friend, and, approach- 
ing the bottom of the table, make a slow and 
profound bow, first to the sheriff and then to the 
jury. 

€« You are Mr. Walkinshaw, I believe?” said 
Mr, Threeper. 

‘“ I] believe Iam,” replied Walter, timidly. 

*« What are you, Mr. Walkinshaw ?” 

¢ « A man, sir.—My mother and brother want 
to make me a daft ane.” 

‘ “ How do you suspect them of any such in- 
tention ?” 

““ Because ye see I’m here—I would na hae 
been here but for that.” 

‘ The countenance of honest Keelevin began 
to brighten, while that of George was clouded 
and overcast. 

‘“ Then you do not think you are a daft 
man?” said the advocate. 

‘ “ Nobody thinks himself daft. 
ye think ye’re just as wise as me.” 

‘A roar of laughter shook the court, and 
Threeper blushed and was disconcerted ; but 
he resumed, tartly,— 

‘“Upou my word, Mr. Walkinshaw, you 
have a good opinion of yourself. 1 should 
like to know for what reason?” 

‘That's a droll question to speer at a man,” 
replicd Walter. ‘A poll parrot thi.sks weel o” 
itsel, which is but a feathered creature, and 
short o’ the capacity of a man by twa hands.” 

‘Mr. Keelevin trembled and grew pale; and 
the advocate, recovering full possession of his 
assurance, proceeded,— 

‘“Andso ye think, Mr. Walkinshaw, that 
the two hands make all the difference between 
amanand a a7” 

*& No, no, sir,” replied Walter, “I dinna 
that,—for ye ken the beast has feathers.” 

‘“ And why have not men feathers ?” 

‘“ That’s no a right question, sir, to put to 
the like o” me, a weak buman creature ;—ye 
should ask their Maker,” said Walter, gravely. 

‘ The advocate was again repulsed; Pitwin- 
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noch sat doubting the intelligence of his ears, 
and George shivering from head to foot: a buzz 
of satisfaction pervaded the whole court. 

** Weill, but not to meddle with such mys- 
teries,’’ said Mr. Threeper, assuming a jocular 
tone, “I suppose you think yourself a very 
clever fellow 2” 

‘* At some things,” replied Walter modest- 
ly; “but I dinna like to make a roos o’ my- 


«« And pray now, Mr. Walkinshaw, may | 
ask what do you think you do best ?” 

‘“ Man! and ye could see how I can sup 
curds and ream—there’s no ane in a’ the house 
can ding me.” 

‘ The sincerity and exultation with which this 
was expressed, convulsed the court, and threw 
the advocate completely on his beam-ends. 
However, he soon righted, and proceeded,— 

‘“f don’t doubt your ability in that way, 
Mr. Walkinshaw ; and [ dare say you can play 
a capital knife and fork.” 

‘*}'m better at the spoon,” replied Walter 
laughing. 

«« Well, I must confess you are a devilish 
clever fellow.” 

¢« Mair sae, I’m thinking, than ye thought, 
sir—But noo, since,” continued Walter, “ ye 
hae speer’t so many questions at me, will ye 
answer one yoursel?” 

«« QO, I can have no possible objection to do 
that, Mr. Walkinshaw.”’ 

¢« Then,” said Walter, “how muckle are ye 
to get frae iny brother for this job?” 

‘Again the court was convulsed, and the 
questioner again disconcerted. 

«« T suspect, brother Threeper,” said the she- 
riff, that you ure in the wroug box.” 

‘I suspect so, toa, replied the advocate 
laughing; but, addressing himself again to 
Walter, he said,— 

‘“ You have been married, Mr. Watbkin- 
shaw ?” 

€* Aye, auld Doctor Denholm married me to 
Betty Bodle.” 

‘« And pray where is she?” 

*“ Ficr mortal remains, as the headstone 
says, lie in the kirkyard.” 

‘The countenance of Mr. Keelevin became 
pale and anxious—George and Pitwinnoch ex- 
changed smiles of gratulation. 

*« You had a daughter?” said the advocate, 
looking knowingly to thejury, who sat listen- 
ing with greedy ears. 

*“ Thad,” said Walter, and glanced anxious- 
ly towards his trembling agent. 

«« And what became of your daughter?” 

* No answer was immediate'y given—Walter 
hung his bead and seemed troubled ; he sighed 
deeply, and again turned his eye inquiringly 
to Mr. KReelevin. Almost every one present 
sympaibised with his emotion, and ascribed it 
to pareni.al sorrow. 

© IT siy,” resumed the advocate, “ what be- 
came of your daughter ””’ 

*« T canna answer that question.” 

‘The simple accent in which this was ut- 
tered interested all in his favour still more and 
more. 

‘“ Ts she dead?” said the pertinacious Mr. 
Threeper. 

‘ « Folk said sae; and what every body says 
maun be true.” 

«« Then you don't, of your own knowledge, 
know the fact ?” 

‘ « Before I can answer that, I would like to 
ken what a fact is?” 

‘ The counsel shifted his ground, without no- 
ticing the question! and said, — 
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«« But TI understand, Mr. Walkinshaw, you 
have stilla child that you call your Betty Bo- 
dle?” 

«« And what business hae ye wi’ that?” said 
the natural, offended. “I never saw sic a 
stock o’ impudence as ye hae in my life.” 

‘Tf did not mean to offend you, Mr. Wal- 
kinshaw; I was only anxious, for the ends of 
justice, to know if you consider the child you 
call Betty Bodle as your daugister?”’ 

«« ]’m sure,” replied Walter, * that the ends 
0” justice would be meikle better served an ye 
woul! bae done wi’ your speering.” 

‘“ It is, | must confess, strange that I can- 
not get a direct answer from you, Mr. Walkin- 
shaw. Surely, as a parent, you should know 
your child!” exclaimed the adyocate, pee- 
vishiy. 

‘« An I was a mother ye might say sae.” 

‘Mr. Threeper began to feel, that, hitherto, 
he had made no impression ; and, forming an 
opinion of Walter’s shrewdness far beyond 
what he was led to expect, he stooped, and con- 
ferred a short time with Mr. Pitwinnoch. On 
resuming his wonted posture, he said,— 

*« [do not wish, Mr. Walkinshaw, to harass 
your feelings; but [am not satisfied with the 
answer you have given respecting your child ; 
and [ beg you will bea little more explicit. Is 
the little girl that lives with you your daugh- 
ter?” 

‘« T dinna like to gie you any satisfaction 
on that head; for Mr. Keelevin said, ye would 
bother me if I did.” 

‘« Ah!” exclaimed the triumphant advo- 
cate, “have I caught you at lust 7” 

‘A murmur of disappointment ran through 
all the court; and Walter looked around cow- 
eringly and afraid. 

€« So, Mr. Keelevin has primed you, has he? 
He has instructed you what to say 7” 

‘«¢ No,” said the poor natural; *¢ he instruct- 
ed me to say nothing.” 

‘« Then, why did he tell you that I would 
bother you £” 

‘s [ dinnua ken, speer at himsel; there he 
sits.’ 

‘“ No, sir! lask you,” said the advocate, 
grandly, 

‘I’m wearied, Mr. Keelevin,” said Walter, 
helplessly, as he looked towards his disconso- 
late agent. “ May I nocome away !” 

‘“ The honest lawyer gave a deep sigh : to 
which ail the spectators sympathisingly re- 
sponded. 

‘« Mr. Walkinshaw,” said the sheriff, “ don’t 
be alarmed ~we are all friendly disposed to- 
wards you; but it is necessary, for the satis- 


faction of the jury, that you should tell us what , 


you think respecting the child that lives with 
you.” 

‘ Walter smiled and said, ** I hae nae objec- 
tion to converse wi’ a weel-bred gentleman like 
you ; but that barking terrier in the wig, I can 
thole him no longer.” 

‘“ Well, then,” resumed the judge, “ is the 
little girl your daughter ?”’ 

‘« "Deed is she—my ain dochter.” 

‘« How can that be, when, as you acknow- 
ledged, every body said your dochter was 
dead ?”’ 

‘« But I kent better mysel—my bairn and 
dochter, ye see, sir, was lang a weakly baby, 
ay bleating like a lambie that has lost its mo- 
ther; and she dwin’t and dwinlet, and moant 
and grew sleepy sleepy, and then she clos’d her 
wee bonny een, and lay still; and [ sat beside 
her three days and three nights, watching her 
a’ the time, never lifting my een frae her face, 
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that was as sweet to look on aS a gowaning 
lown May morning. But I ken na how it came 
to pass—I thought, as I look’t at her, that she 
was change’t, and there began to come a kirk. 
vard smell frae the bed, that was Just as if the 
hand 0” nature Was wising me to gue AWay; and 
then I saw, wi’ the eye o’ my heart, that my 
brother’s wee Mary was grown my wee Betty 
Bodle, and so I gaed and brought her hame in 
my arms, and she is noo my dochter. But my 
mother has gaen on Jike a randy at me ever sip 
syne, and wants me to put away my ain baimm, 
which I will never, never do—No, Sir, [j 
stand by her, and guard her, though fifis 
mothers, and fifty times fifty brother Geordies, 
were to flyte at me frae morning to night.” 

‘One of the jury here interposed, and asked 
several questions relative to the management of 
the estate; by the answers to which it appeared, 
not only that Walter had never taken any 
charge whatever, but that he was totally igno- 
rant of business, and even of the most ordinasy 
money transactions. 

‘ The jury then turned round and laid their 
heads together ; the legal gentlemen spoke 
across the table, and Walter was evidently 
alarmed at the bustle.—In the course of two or 
three minutes, the foreman returned a verdict of 
Fatuity. 

‘The poor laird shuddered, and, looking at 
the sheriff, said, in an accent of simplicity that 
melted every heart, “ Am I found guilty — 
O surely, sir, ye’ no hang me, for t cou’dna 
help it?” ? 

George,as he anticipated, 1s appointed 
trustee of the lunatic and his estate, with 
his wife and an only surviving daughter; 
he takes up his residence at Grippy, and 
while the deluded dowazer leddy 1s, to her 
great mortification, oblived to remove to 
‘a flat, up a turnpike stair, at Glasgow, 
Mrs. Charles and her children, on whom 
George has condeseended to settle a 
small aunuity, return to their maternal 
grand-mother, Leddy Plealands; but, on 
her death, shortly after, they take up 


their abode with the Rev. Mr. Eadie, 


| er" : . sun 
the raimister of a neighbouring paris, 


who, having nochildren of hts own, un- 
dertakes the education of the boy James, 
while his wife, a Highland lady of the 
sybiline character, unites with Mrs. 
Walkinshaw in the rearing of Mary. In 
process of time, Walter, the ideot, dies, 
and George becomes, in law as well as 
fact, the third laird of Grippy. The es- 
tate under his management encreases 
rapidly in value, and his mercantile cit- 
cumstances also improve ; but it 1s his 
fortune notto be blessed with any addition 
to his family, and the want of a male 
heir is a craving void in his bosom that 
no prosperity can supply. In the event 
of his dying without a son, the estate 
must pass to James, the son of his bro- 
ther Charles; and the only considerae 
tion he has to balance this, is a hope 
that he may, in time, be able to 
bring to pass a marriage between 
James and his daughter. The young 
people, as usual, however, evince 4 
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great dislike to the good designed for 
them: the daughter, who ts called Ro- 
a liking to a cousin she has 
by her aunt’s side, Mrs. Milrookit, of 
Dirdumwhamle, the oniy daughter of 
oid Claud, while James, whom his un- 
cle has taken into his counting house in 
the hope of calling him one day his son- 
in-law, falls deeply in love with Ellen 


takes 
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Mrs. Eady. —The old Leddy Grippy re- 
venges herself for the trick George had 


played upon her, by promoting a clan- 


destine marriage between young Mil- 
rookit and the heiress Robina; and when 
ihe death of George’s wife fills him with 
the hope of being able to punish all 
parties for their disobedience by marry- 
ing azaim, and getting maie-heirs of his 
own, he joins a party of pleasure on a 
sailing excursion round Scotland, and is 
drowned in sight of his nephew and 
niece Whom chance had drawn to the 
spot in company with Ellen Frazer, 
We have been already so liberal in our 
extracts, that we have scarcely room 
for the description of this scene of ship- 
wreck, but icexhibits Mr. Galt’s powers 
ina style of writing so different from 
the general strain of the work, and yet 
s) triiv excellent in its way, that we can- 
not forbear transcribing it. We have 
seldom read any thing more intensely in- 
teresting — 

‘The appearance of the sea was awful. 
It was nut because the waves rolled in more 
tremendous volumes than any of the party 
had ever before seen, and burst avainst 
the iroa preciptces of Noss-head with the 
roar und the rage of the Falls of Niagara— 
tne Whole expanse of the ocean was euve- 


loped with spiadrift, and, as it oceasion- | 


ily opened, a vessel was seen, At first 
it was thought she was steering for the bay 
of Wick, but it soon appeared that she 
critted at random towards Siaclair’s Bay, 
and could, by nothing less than some mira- 
cilvus change of the wind, reach the an- 
chorage opposite to Kiess Caste. 

‘Eulen Frazer was the first who spoke of 
the sloup’s inevitable fate.—“ It is dread- 
lul,” said she, “ for us to stand in safety 
kere, like spectators ata tragedy, and see 
you unfortunate bark rushing without hope 
to destruction, Let us make an attempt to 
reach the beach—she may be driven on the 
shore, and we may have it in our power to 
assist the poor wretches, if any should 
CsCape,” 

‘ They, accordingly, endeavoured to reach 
the strand; but betore they could wrestle 
With the wind half-way towards it, they 
pad that the vessel could not attain Sin- 
ai » Bay, and that her only chance of 
rt raley was in weathering Noss-head, to 
ich she was fast nearing. They, in con- 
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hopeless to think they could render any as- 
sistance, and they halted under the ledyve 
of an overhanging rock, to sce if she would 
be able to weather that dreadful head- 
land. 

‘The place where they took shelter was 
to the windward of the spray, which rose 
like a furious cataract against the prombn- 
tory; and in pyramids of foam, that were 
seen many leagues off at sea, deluged the 
land to a great extent tar beyond Castle 
Girnigo. It happened that Ellen Feazer 
hada small telescope in her hand, which 
they had brought with them, and, when 
they were under cover, she applied it to 
her eye. 

‘* The sailors,” said she, “ seem to 
have abandoned themselves to despair— | 
see two prostrate on the deck. There is 
one standing on the shrouds, as if he hopes 
to be able to leap on the rocks whew she 
strikes. The dog is on the end of the bow- 
sprit—I can look at them no more.” 

‘ She then handed the telescope to Mary, 
and, retiring to a dittle distance, seated her- 
self on a stone, and, cevering her face with 
her handkerchief, could ono longer control 
her tears. The vessel, in the mean time, 
was fast drifting towards the rocks, with 
her broadside tu the wave. 

‘“ T think,” said Mary, “that she must 
have lost her helm; nobody is near where 
it should be —They have no hope. One 
of the men, who had thrown himself on the 
deck, is risen. He is tying hunself to the 
shrouds. There is a boy at the foot of the 
mast, sitting cowering on the deck, holding 
his head between his hands.” 

‘Walkinshaw, without speaking, took 
the telescope from his sister, who went and 
sat down in silence beside Ellen. By this 
time, the vessel had drifted so near, that 
every thing on her deck was distinct to the 
waked eye. 

‘* The person on the deck,” said Wal- 
kinshaw, atter looking through the glass 
about the space of a minute, “1s not a 
sailor—he has long clothes, and has the 
appearance of a gendeman probably a pas- 
senger. That poor little boy! he is evi- 
dently covering his ears, as if he could shut 
out the noise of the roarmyg death that 
awaits him. What a brave and noble fel- 
low that is on the shrouds,—1it coolness and 
courage can save, he is sate.” 

‘At this moment, a shriek from Mary 
roused Ellen, and they both ran to the spot 
where Walkinshaw was standing. <A tre- 
mendous wave had covered the vessel, as it 
were, with a winding-sheet of foam, and 
befure it cleared away, she was among the 
breakers that raged against the beadland. 

‘She is gone!’’ said Walkinshaw, and 
he took his sister and Ellen by the hands. 
“ Let us leave these horrors.” But the 
ladies trembled so much that they were un- 
able to walk; and Ellen became so faint, 
that she was obliged to sit down on the 
ground, wiile her lover ran with his hat 
vo find, if possible, a little fresh water to | 
revive her. Ile had not, however, been 
absent inany mimutes, when another shnek 
from his sister called him back, and, on re- | 
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turning, he found that a large dog, d-ip- 


ping wet, and whimpering and moaning, 
bad laid himself at the feet of the ladies 
with a look of the most pitesus and help- 
less expression. It was the dog they had 
seen ou the bowsprit of the vessel, and they 
had no doubt her fate was consummated ; 
hut three successive enormous billows come- 
ing, with all the force of the German Ocean 
from the Baltic, rolled into the bay. The 
roar with which they broke as they hurled 
by the chif, where the party were standing, 
drew the attention of Walkingshaw even 
from Ellen; and, to his surprise, be saw 
that the waves had, in their sweep, drawn 
the vessel into the bay, and that she was 
coming driving along the side of the pre- 
cipice, and, if uot dashed in pieces betore, 
would pass within a few yards of where they 
stood. Her bowsprit was carried away, 
which showed how narrowly she had already 
escaped destruction. 

‘ The ladies, roused again into eager and 
anxious sympathy by this new incident, ap- 
proached with Walkinshaw as near as pos- 
sible to the brink of the cliff—to the very 
edge of which the raging waters raised 
their foamy crests as they passed in their 
might and majesty from the headland into 
the bay. Another awful wave was svon 
after seen rising at a distance, and, as it 
came rolling onward nearer and nearer, it 
swallowed up every lesser billow. When 
it approached the vessel, it swept her along 
so closely to the rocks that Walkinshaw 
shouted unconsciously, aud the dog ran 
barking to the edge of the precipice,—all 
on board were for a moment animated 
with fresh energy,—the little boy stood 
erect; and the sailor on the shrouds, see- 
ing Walkinshaw and the ladies, cried 
bravely, as the vessel rose on the swell in 
passing, “It will not do yet.” But the 
attention of his adimiring spectators was 
suddenly drawn trom him to the gentleman. 
“ Good Heavens!” exclaimed = Ellen 
Frazer, ** it is your uncle!” 

‘It was even so. Mr. Walkinshaw, on 
raising his head to look up, saw anil recog- 
nized them, and, wildly starting from the 
deck, siiook bis uplitted hands with a 
hideous and terrific frenzy. ‘This scene 
was, however, but for an instant; the 
flank of the wave, as it bore the vessel 
along, broke against a projecting rock, and 
she was wheeled away by the revulsion to 
a great distance. 

‘The sailor m the shrouds still stood 
firm; a second wave, more appalling than 
the furmer, brought the vessel again to- 
wards the cliff. The dog, anticipating what 
would happen, ran towards the spot where 
she was likely to strike. The surge swung 
her almost to the top of the precipice,— 
the sailor leapt from the shrouds, and 
caught hold of a projecting rock, the dog 
seized hin by the Jacket to assist him up, 
but the ravenous sea was not to lose its 
prey. In the same moment the wave broke, 
aud the vessel was again tussed away from 
the rock, and a frightful dash of the break- 
ers tore down the sailor aad the faithfil 
dog. Another tremendous revulsion, al- 
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most in the same moment, terminated the 
fate of the vessel. As it came roaring along, 
it caught her by the broadside, and dashed 
her into ten thousand shivers against an 
angle of the promontory, scarcely more than 
two hundred yards fram the spot where the 
horror-struck spectators stood. Had she 
heen made of glass, her destruction and 
fragments could not have been greater. 
They floated like chaff on the waters; and, 
for the space ot four or five seconds, the 
foam amidst which they weltered was co- 
loured in several places with blood.’ 

The estate of Grippy should, by the 
tenor of the entail, now revert to James, 
the son of the disinherited Charles, as 
nearest heir male; but this branch of 
the family having been always kept in 
ignorance of any such chance of rever- 
sion, and Mr. Keelevin being dead, it is 
some time before James and his friends 
are aware of the good fortune which has 
opened to him. Young Dirdumwhale 
and his wife Robina enter in the mean- 
while into possession ; their succession 
was unquestioned, and they mourned in 
all the most fashionable pomp of woe, 
for the loss they had sustained. The dis- 
covery of the latent right is at last made, 
and (chiefly) through the instrumenta- 
lity of the old Leddy Grippy, who plays 
a highly amusing and important part on 
the occasion, James is placed in pos- 
session of the patrimony of his ances- 
tors. Among the minor events, imme- 
diately consequent on this winding up 
of the story, are the marriage of James 
to the object of his affections, Ellen 
Frazer, and of his sister Mary to French 
Frazerthe brother of Ellen. Theoldleddy, 
however, is not long a witness to the 
happiness to which she has so much 
contributed ; she catches a cold at one 
of the wedding festivities, of which she 
dies ‘ to the great regret of all surviving 
friends,’ and with the reading of her 
will, a scene of great humour, the work 
concludes, Such ts the story of ‘ the 
Entail,’ and one better imagined or bet- 
ter brought out, we have not often met 
with. It is from beginning to end a 
picture of real life ; the characters are 
such as every one may have met, and 
may expect to meet again in society ; for 
it is the manners only of the Grippy fa- 
mily that are local, their motives of ac- 
tion are simple and natural, and the 
events to which they lead are directed 
by the strictest observance of poetical 
In the death of the repentant 
Claud, ere he is able to accomplish 
that restitution on which rest h's hopes 
cf salvation; in the idiotcy of Walter ; 
in the death of Walterand George with- 
out male heirs; and in the marriage of 





George’s daughter, Robina, to one who | 


is not in the line of entail; im all these 
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events we see strikingly pourtrayed the | to the general truth and veri-simili- 
merited consequences of a wicked sys- | tude of his admirable pictures of Seot. 
tem of endeavours to divert the course | tish life and manners. 


of succession from its natural line ;—a 


great moral exemplification of the evils | 


and disappointments it is possible to 
entail on a family. The author has not 
sought to add to this train of ills, by as- 
eribing any great portion of suffering to 
the family of the disinherited Charles ; 
aud in this we think he has acted judi- 


ciously, since it is at all times better | 


that men should be taught the impolicy 
of injustice by the consequences which 
it brings on themselves, than by the 
hardships it may impose on others. We 
think, however, that the author would 
have acted still more judiciously, in this 
respect, had he attended more to the 





play, in p. 180, vol. 1. 


The delineations of Mr. Galt, as we 
hinted in our last, have uniformly the 
air of being drawn from personal obser. 
vation. Every individual who figures 
on his canvass, seems a portrait ; every 
landscape he describes, a sketch of some 
existing portion of Scottish scenery, 
We think we can recognise some of the 
likenesses he presents to us; but need 
only refer to that of the late Professor 
Simson, of Glasgow, who is evidently 
the member of university brought into 
As a proof of 
the correctness of our conjectures on 


this head, there is, moreover, above his 


legal usages of the country where the 


scene of his story is laid; a stricter ad- 
herence to which would have exhibited 
the family of Charles in a posture of 
affairs not quite so poetical as that 
he has chosen. By 
land, there can be no such thing as 
the total disinheritance of a son; and 


| 


By the law of Scot-. 


though Claud had it in his power to. 
settle the whole of his real estate on | 
Walter, he had it notin his power, by | 


any deed whatever, to prevent his other 
children and grandchildren, from, in 
that case, dividing amongst them the 
whole of his personal property, which 
amounted, as we are told somewhere in 
the work, to many thousand pounds, 
We look upon this feature of the 
Scottish law with great respect; we can 
conceive nothing more rational, expe- 
dient, or just; and we should rejoice 
much te see something of the kind in- 
troduced into our own country. The 


number of cruel fathers would then be | 
diminished with the power to be cruel; | 


and a sense of equal rights, which no- 
thing could defeat, would, by lessening 
our ambition of preference among chil- 
dren, make them ‘in greater unity to 
dwell.’ We have no apprehension that 
the interest of the story would have 
been at all diminished, by thus better- 
ing the fortunes of the disinherited 
family ; a few changes of situations 


would have left the contrast still suf. 


ficiently powerful between defrauded 
innocence andelated guilt; and to devise 
these, could have been a matter of no 


difficulty to a writer of Mr. Galt’s in- | the promise of two more works, already 


It is not altogether | 


genuity and skill, 


| 


without regret, therefore, that we have | 


observed this omission by Mr. Galt, of 
so favourable an opportunity of exem- 
plifying the benefits of one of the 
wisest of his native country’s institu- 
tions, and of adding, at the same ume, 





descriptions, such a want of all effort 
and far-fetched conceit; so much of 
brief simplicity ; or, to make a homely 
application, so much of a jog-trot style 
of remarking and joking, as makes it 
evident that the author has drawn on his 
fancy for the slighter embellishments 
only. Efe cannot be said even to detain 
his reader; unless, indeed, we may ex- 
cept certain descriptions of the appear- 
ances of the heavens and the earth, with 
which he is fond of commencing every 
important expedition, and which, after 
all, have no other fault than their unt- 
formity of occurrence, The excellence 
of this novelist’s art consists, generally, 
in his saying just what is sufficient to 
strike and interest; in leaving much 


untold, but suggesting every thing to the 


imagination of the reader. 

‘Towards the conclusion of the work, 
we are assured, that notwithstanding 
all the author has made known to us of 
the Grippy family, he has yet * a world 
of things to tell of the leddy and the 
Milrookits, many of which he has 
reserved till he has leisure to write 
a certain story of incomparable humour 
and pathos.’ And, again, at the end, 
p- 303, we are told, that (James) 
* Walkinshaw’'s career as a soldier (for 
a soldier he had become) belongs to 4 
more splendid theme, which, as soon as 
ever we receive a proper bint to do so, 
with ten thousand pounds to account, 
we propose to undertake, for he was 
present at the most splendid achieve- 
ments of the late universal war.’ 

Great is our pleasure to have thus 


in contemplation, from a pen, with the 
productions of which we have been 8° 
much pleased; and, sure we are, that 
many ten thousands have been throw? 
away in the Row, on speculations te? 
times less promising than the fruits 
of Mr. Galt’s future labours. 
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Annals of the Family of M*Roy. By 

Mrs). BLACKFORD. 3 vols. 12mo., 

_ 754. London, 1823. 

Ty1s isa Scottish novel, even to its very 
binding, which is Tartan. The scene 
is laid in Scotland, and some of the par- 
ties talk broad Scotch, though not quite 
eo unintelligibie as Sir Walter Scott’s 
«Carle now the King’s come.’ Mrs. 
Blackford is favourably known to the 

ublic as the author of ‘Scottish Or- 
phans’ and ‘‘l'ales of My Aunt Martha,’ 
These two works of fiction were 1ntend- 
ed for the younger class of readers ; that 
of the ‘Family of M‘Roy’ is addressed 
to those of a maturer age; in their ob- 
ject, they are strictly similar—that of 
inculcatiug virtue and morality by ex- 
ample. 


an affectionate mother in the com- 
mencement of the story, which consists 
of a narrative of their adventures, and 
the different eifects that society has on 
their respective dispositions, 


Mrs. Blackford appears to possess a | 


pretty correct knowledge of human na- 


ture, though we confess she does not exe | 


hibit that knowledge to the best advan- 
tage in the novel before us. ‘The story, 
however, is connected and well told; 
the language is also in general good, 
but the characters are not very power- 
fully sketched, 
very striking. 

t ‘4 ’ 

CDriqiral. 


EDITORSHIP. 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Strn,—Mr. Editor, your annual Address 
to your readers is just before me, and | 
confess | am quite astonished that your 
experience should not have taught you 
how to make more of your labours than 
you have done. Are you so stupid as 
to believe in the old and exploded pro- 
verb that ** good wine needs no bush.”’ 
I tell you, Sir, in these days of putting 
and quacking, every man must hang 
out his sign if he wishes to succeed: 
aye, Sir, and that it is as necessary for 
an editor or an author to let the public 
know what he has done, as for a sur- 
geon to blazon forth his successful ope- 
rations on my Lord A’s pericranium 
or my Lady B's sprained ancle. 

lam led to these observations by a 
paragraph in your Address, in the last 
number but one of the Literary Chro- 
nicle, in which you state that in your 
last year’s volume upwards of two hun- 
dred and fifty new works have been re- 
viewed, What idea does that convey ? 
Why nothing. We neither know the qua- 
lity of the books, nor whether they were 





rhe heroines of the novel are and perhaps sneer at them as a piece 


two young ladies, who quit the care of | 





nor are the incidents | 





in quarto, octavo, duodecimo, or mere 
ae volumes ; whether they were as 

ulky as a stereotyped Bible, or as thin 
as a volume of modern poems, In fact, 
we know nothing but that you reviewed 
two hundred and fifty new works in 
twelve months, or about five weekly on 
an average. Now ** look at that pic- 
ture and on this.’” The Editor of Lon- 


quemanne’s Cunnynge Advertizer, in a | 
Paternoster-Row circular, tells the pub- | 
lic that he has abridged more than twenty | 


thousand pages of new books last year, 
that is to say, he has looked over and 
overlooked so many in his probation as 
a reviewer. 

Now, Mr. Editor, however you may 
affect to despise such minute details, 


of contemptible quackery, I entertain a 
very different opinion, and might quote 
numerous authorities on the subject. 
Two, however, shall suffice. Have you, 
Mr. Editor, ever read of an industrious 
bookworm, who calculated not only the 
number of chapters and verses in the 
Old and New Testaments, but the actual 
number of letters and words they con- 
tained ;—the number of times that cer- 
tain words occurred in the whole, and 
which was the middle word ? Now will 
any man of common sense pretend to 
put all the commentators that have ever 
loaded the scripture with foot and mar- 
ginal notes, in competition with such a 
calculator ?—Certainly not. The latter 
were mere common-place critics ;—the 
former was a man of detail, a ‘* man 
of figures’ who deserves immortality. 

Again, if you ever read the life of 
Jedediah Buxton, the great calculator, 
you must recollect how he turned a 
visit to the playhouse to advantage. 
Garrick was playing one of his princi- 
pal characters, and Jedediah marked 
him well, not in the vulgar way of watch- 
ing the distortions of the actor’s coun- 
tenance,—his gestures, or the modula- 
tions of his voice ; Jedediah knew that 
any person from the pit to the upper 
gallery could do that. ' 
think then that he employed himself ? 
—Why, Sir, in counting the number 
of words that Garrick spoke from his 
entrance to his exit! 

Now, Sir, if after the authorities of 
the Bible calculator, Jedediah Buxton, 
and the Editor of the Cunnynge Adver- 
tizer, you do not see the force of such 
calculations, and give us a tabular view 
of your last year’s labours, I shall deem 
you incorrigible, lam, &c. 

ABRAHAM COCKER. 


Lineal Descendant of the 
Author of the © Arithmetic.” 





How do you'! 





THE GHOST. 

(FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 
THERE is no subject under heaven so 
awfully important as the rumour of a 
ghost. It brings with it a thousand 
dreadful apprehensions, and fills the 
heart of all honest Christians with terror 
and dismay. It comes attended with very 
miserable forebodings of evil and bad 
luck, and is apt to make one think that 
all is not exactly right below. It agi- 
tates and disturbs the strongest and best 
regulated mind, and impresses it with 
uncomfortable images of raw and rotting 
bones (no manner of meat upon them) ; 
of tall skeletons, all in white; blue 
twinkling tapers; and the clanking of 
chains, enough to scarify the stoutest, 
and overpower the courage of a very 
bullock (not that bullocks are particu- 
larly courageous as I am aware of, only 
their horns look heroic). It unfits one 
for every thing in the world, and the 
kindest hearted soul in the parish can- 
not go to bed in peace for it. It affects 
all ages, classes, and denominations. 
Itis not sufficient that a good woman 
shall say her prayers twice over, night 
and morning, (generally three times at 
night) and perform a variety of kind 
neighbourly actions upon such an occa- 
sion,—no ! no sooner has a ghost made 
its appearance than rest is gone and 
quiet broken. The report, in short, 
steals slowly and fearfully on, and on, 
and on, involved in dismal uncertaimty, 
hke the rumbling of a mighty noise 
which all dread, but nobody knows ex- 
actly wherefore. Ghosts are certainly 
very shocking things, and ought not to be 
suffered in a well-disposed community. 

I once happened to be in a little vil- 
lage, in the north, where one of these 
shadotvy excrescences of the tomb was 
reported to have arisen. An elderly 
gentleman (who, while living, had ex- 
ercised the calling of rascal-in-general 
to the neighbourhood, and who was re- 
puted to possess the distinguished pa- 
tronage of the King of the Low-lands) 
took itinto his head todie one day. Now 
whether it came to pass that he had any 
particular friends above ground, or 
whether he had experienced an un- 
courtly reception beneath it, is not sa- 
tisfactorily authenticated. Certain it is, 
that soon after he had, as was conceiv- 
ed, fairly given up the ghost, as is usual 
on such occasions, my lord tock it into 
his immortal skull to exhumatize his 
corpus as a goblin of the first water. 
How the devil he got his passport, or 
how obtained leave of absence, must 
be lett to future enquiry. He got it. 
It was first discovered to several deserve 
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ing people; but somehow they did not 
much care to believe it, that is, 
to avow it. Man is a fond facetious 
animal, and dearly loves to doodle him- 
self into the belief of what most tickles 
his fancy. He will play with his brains 
(provided he have any) as a cat, look 
vou, plays witha mouse; and likes a 
bit of fun that way to hie very heart. 
He chuckles over a bit of self-deceit 
with all the satisfaction in the world, 
and laughs in his sleeve at the very 
“Tt i isa monstrously unpleasant 
thing to be pat out of sorts, and nobody 
in his seven senses would quietly sub- 
mit to it, when by a little innocent 
trickerv he can secure himself from the 
incorrigible nastiness of truth. Just 
such a feeling was it that for a while 
repressed the ceneral announcement of 
the ghostly visitor. [ach of the fa- 
voured few dreaded that his neighbour 
might know somewhat more than him- 
self, and his own dark doubts and fear- 
ful ap} yrehensions. the Lord knew, were 
quite enough. without the acquisition of 
others. ‘Thus lay the news smoulder- 
ing and consuming like concealed fire, 
till chance or time should fan it into 
one wide general conflagration. ‘This 
was a little time in coming about. Si- 
lence and dark foreboding, at first with- 
held all communion; but, by and by, 
sundry fearful whispers and myste- 
rious shakes of the head began to go 
abroad; and several learned old ladies 
had been observed with hands and eyes 
uplifted ; and knots of honest gentle- 
folks had here and there been seen to 
congregate together, all deprecating (so 
it seemed) an evil tocome. At length, 
the smothered flame burst out, and oh! 
ve immortal gods, how it spread— 
wbove, below, around, diagonally, here, 
there, every where, the truth came out. 
Jeremy Tucker, the weaver, bad sworn, 
might he never speak more, 1f he hadn't 
with his own blessed eyes, seen Old 
Di (the defunct) all in white, and 
big as a mountain, flying abont, as it 
were, like a very devil, uttering un- 
earthly yells and other spiritual sounds, 
such as no man had ever dreamed the 
like o* ;—to all which he was ready to 
make his davy, as a Christian man and a 
weaver, whenever thereunto required, 
After this, many amiable souls had the 
honour of a personal interview with his 
worshi», and it was quite astonishing 
to hear the many conversations which 
thereupon passed between Old Di and 
certain of the veracious of the 
Some, indeed, had been obliged with 
palpable proofs of his identity, in the 


parish. 


defined and intelligible shape of kicks, 





| thumps, and bodily damage, much to 


the annoyance of his maje sty’s lege 
subjects. Such were the gambols of 
this shady pestilence that one unhappy 
rascal had nearly been relieved of his 
nethermost fibula. No question the 
contusion bore assimilated shape to a 
horse-shoe; but where was the infidel 
that saw not in it the undoubted handy- 
work of Di and the devil. 

Things could not remain long in this 
position. The wiseacres of the vil- 
lage held grand council; and it was re- 
solved, in consequence of certain dis- 
sentients, to call, for the common good, 
a solemn meeting deprecatory of the 
threatened inflictions on the harmless 
and pacific-hearted natives. Some were 
for bravery and defiance; some for 
prayer and exorcism; others were 
chary of meddling with things inf ernal ; 
but all concurred in the propriety of 
getting well quit of this demon of dark- 
ness, 

The assembly met in broad day, (meht 
would have beena ticklish time for such 
a subject), the chair taken, and the pre- 
sident (the most brazen-faced scoun- 
drel within ten miles of the place) com- 
menced, as customary in such cases, to 
hint at his inability to perform the 
duties, &c., and all that sort of thing 
and then proceeded to the business a 
the meeting. ‘¢ Gentiemen,’ said he, 
‘ Gentlemen, (not five of whom knew 
their letters) what are we to do about the 
ghost ?? Whether this was a positive 
i iterrogatory addressed to those around, 
or merely aram’s-horn of rhetoric for 
his own replication, was rather doubt- 
ful; so all were silent. *¢ Are we’ 
continued the orator, ‘to face Old Di 
and get rid of him somehow, or be 
bothered out of our lives by remaining 
quetly where we aie, (loud cries of 
hear, hear, hear’), Is it better, gen- 
tlemen. to be teazed and tormented with 
his infernal freaks by continuing in a 
cowardly idleness, or to rid ourselves at 
once, by a_ bold resistance through 
smoke and sulphur, of this spiteful and 
spiritual blackguard?) (murmurs and 
confusion on the right). Shall we 

It were useless to follow the speaker 
inthe thread of his arguments, or to 
cite the discussion which ensued. Af- 
ter much sage deliberation, 1t was put 
and carried, (nem. con.) that troops 
should be levied to compel Old Di to 
raise the siege, quietly, if he would, 
but if he persisted, all the devils below 
were fools to the magnanimous crew 
engage d in the holy warfare. 

A night was appointed (secretty, jor 


the ake of surprise,) upon which 





| 





the i 


army, trained, drilled, and accoutred 
with weapons of all sorts, sizes, and 
description, pitch and every other kind 
of forks, two swords, knives, ciubs, one 
rusty gun, broomsticks, spades, and 
other missiles, were brought into gene. 
ral requisition, It came—oh, how 
awfully dark and dismal was that 
night! a sombre mystification secmed 
to hang round all things ; and the hour 
—midnight —dreadful and horrible, 
whether with goblins or without, struck 
into the stoutest heart the freezing feel. 
ings of dismay. Slowly and silently 
they paced to ‘the scene of action,—a 
cold sweat oozing from every pore of 
every limb of every creature there: "m- 
interruptediy had they proceeded to the 
end of the first field ; cautious!y and 
noiselessly had they cleared the first 
stile; yet, nevertheless, valiant'y and 
with true hearts and bold, they yt 
pursued the road to glory! they had 
reached the gravel-pit im safety, and 
now were on the point of crossinzPuller’s 
brook, when, oh! horror of horrors! 
there stood Old Di, exposed to their 
open gaze. Di, Di himself, in armor. 
ous dalliance with Beelzebub himeeit. 
‘To turn and run was the first wish of 
their hearts ; to stand stock still was the 
inclination of their legs. How long 
they stood they knew not ; their eves 
were fastened with ehastly intensity on 
the sight before them. 

All of a sudden, the devil and Old 
Di took to their heels with the swi!tness 
of the wind. In the twinkling of an 
eve all bosoms burned again with ar- 
dour; their limbs resumed their usual 
functions ; and off they set in full cry 
after the unearthly pair, as though in 
turn every wind in heaven was at their 
back ; through meadows, pastures, 
feedings, over he dges and ditches, down 
lanes, and up the highways; nothing, 
no obstruction impeded the heat of this 
infernal chase. At length, they oni 
upon them ; urged by fresh hopes, fresh 
strength appears to nerve their magnt- 
nimous desires; they push on witl 
increased velocity, they run, they rush, 
they tly, they overtake them. What did 
they seec—what terrific and dismaying 
sounds sreeted their bewildered ears— 
what unholy vision met their astonished 
eyes? Oh! Amos Hart;—oh! Sukey 
Ford! who so well as you can disclose 
the secrets of that scene ? V. b. L. 
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THE sKAITER 
He kissed his love by the sparkling fire : 
She Was learning @song—she Was tung 
bese. 
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Their glance parted hope, and he shut the door, 
Light hearted and happy to visit the moor : 
The water was frozen, the weather was cold, 
The sun in clouds of vapour roll d ; 
The skaiter sat down by the river's brim, 
And fixed his skits on the ice to skim j 
All breathless and glowing he taught his feet 
Motion and figure to repeat 5 — . 
He had cut out her name in eircles and lines 
Whose heart in his pleasure and sorrow twines ; 
Devices so true and so neatly form d 
He drew with his fanciful passion charm’d; 
Love never is cold while lite exists; 
It may chill in misfortune’s human mists ; 
The pulse may be checked, or quickened, yet 
The flame survives when the sparks are met. 
He thought so, he felt it, his love was young ; 
It was pure, for it came from his maiden’s tongue. 
She nested it fondly, and though he would roam, 
she kept it in feeling and truth at home. 
It was hope in her happiness feeding him 
As he on the treacherous ice would skim. 
Little reckless that happiness swam on the deep 
Where the fathomless waters sleep. 
It was Hope raising tones of sweetness too 
In his love by the fire’s ethereal blue ; 
And the bliss of her passion’s emotioning burn 
Was te greet his loved and joyous return. 
But he never returned—a spring 
On which he was tracing a ring, 
Was but tenderly iced, and he sank 
Uuder the sheeted and liquid bank. 

J.R.P. 


EPIGRAM ON THE LATE IRISH PLOT. 


Of sham plots and sham treasons, great plenty 
we've had; 

Of complaints without cause, peradventure tou 
few ; 

But saw the world ever a plot like the present, 

Come of what Irish meant, as a mere “ How 
d’ye do :” 

Treason against the King! Treason against the 
State ! 

Alse! for poor Erin! 
and Steel! 

Why all those dread missiles, which so much 


Alas for her boys White 


ls said of 
Were all by my conscience—Dils of mere 
Orange Peel. R. 
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HORACE, 22nd ODE, tst BOOK, 


THE man of pure unspotted heart 

Needs not sie Mauritanian’s dart,— 

Needs pot the brazen shield to thwart 
Th’ attacks of virtne’s foe, 

Whether on Afric’s burning sands, 

Or on Arabia’s desert lunds, 

Or on Mount Caucasus he stands: 
Where’er he chance to go, 


Either o’er mountains capt with snows, 

Or where far-fam’d Hydaspes flows, 

Or where the fiercest tiger grows 
On Ganges’ sacred strand ; 

His virtue and his innocence 

Are e’en in these his firm pretence, 

His shield, his buckler, his defence, 
Still unappall’d he’ll stand. 


For musing on my lovely maid, 
While careless thro’ the woods | stray’d, 
I met a wolf beneath the shade, 
While prowling for its prey ; 
A monster, such as ne’er was seen 
In Daunia’s beech-groves ever green, 
Or near the Indus’ tepid stream, 
Which fled for fear away. 








Place me upon a desert shore, 
Round which the angry tempests roar, 
My Lalage I'd still adore, 
The idol of my heart; 
Place me upon a barren isle, 
Where neither grass nor culture smile, 
I there would love her all the while, 
My life, my better part: 


Or were I, under Phoebus’ ray, 
Thirsting thro’ all the live-long day, 
And not a stream my thirst t’ allay, 
E’en there I'd constant prove, 
To her whose love the time beguiles, 
Who sweetly talks, more sweetly smiles,— 
A recompence for all my toils, 
My lLalage, my love 
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AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
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Kine’s THEATRE.—The opening of 
this theatre on Saturday night would have 
given us assurance that all the people of 
fashion were not in the country, had we 
not known it from the dress circles of 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden; but 
there was nothing in the opening pecu- 
larly striking; many of the favourites 
of last season have been retained, and 
we understand that Mr. Ebers has not 
heen negligent in providing new candi- 
dates for public favour. On Tuesday, 
Rosini’s opera, La Gazza Ladra, was 
extremely well performed, Madame 
Camporese, Curioni, and Madame Ves- 
tris, sustained the old characters of 
Ninetta, Gianetta, and Pippo, in their 
old way, and we can pay them no 
higher compliment. A new singer, 
Signor Porto, made his first appearance 
as Gottardo, the magistrate; he has a 
powerful bass voice of great depth, va- 
riety, and flexibility; in comic force 
and expression, he often reminded us 
of our old favourite, Ambrogetti ; his de- 
but was completely successful. 

A ballet called L’Offrande aux Graces 
was produced for the first time, and 
does great credit to the new ballet mas- 
ter, M. St. Aumer; the grouping of 
the members of the corps de ballet was 
elegant and picturesque. 

Drury LAne.—tThe new pantomine 
has succeeded, and proves, as it de- 
serves to be, attractive. On Tuesday 
a new drama, in three acts, evidently of 
foreign extraction, was produced, under 
the title of Augusta, or the Blind Girl. 
The story is romantic, and yet does not 
belong to the class of melodrama. A 
German count falls in love with a girl 
who had lost her sight, and in the zeal 
of his devotion, he determines to try 


every thing in his power to restore it; | 


for this purpose, he enters the service 
of a celebrated oculist in Paris, as a 
menial, and having gained the secret 
of his master’s skill, succeeds in re- 
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storing sight to his mistress, whom he 
marries. The defect of the piece is 
that it wants incident, no small want 
certainly; it would make a pretty. tale, 
but is a very poor drama, and notwith- 
standing some good. acting by Mr. 
Cooper, Mrs. Davison, and Mrs, W. 
West, it stands no chance of becoming 
a favourite. 

CoveNT GARDEN.—On Wednesday 
evening the play of King Henry the 
Eighth, after lying dormant for some 
years at this house, was revived. The 
great attraction of the night was a Mrs. 
Ogilvy in Queen Katharine, and Mac- 
ready in Cardinal Wolsey ; and though 
old play-goers may certainly have some- 
thing to regret, when they recollect Mrs. 
Siddons and Mr. John Kemble in these 
characters, yet it cannot be much, for 
considerable excellence was really thrown 
into the parts by the new supporters of 
them. 

To begin with the lady, as in gallantry 
bound, her figure is a very fine one, ra- 
ther tall, and her face very expressive; 
her principal fault is in her voice, which 
is somewhat too weak and thin for the 
size of the theatre; but she has proba- 
biy not been used to so large an arena, 
and practice may, ina great degree, re- 
medy it; in other respects she succeed- 
ed admirably, and drew down number- 
less plaudits from a crowded audience, 
especially in the trial scene, where she 
was truly great. Altogether her debut 
was completely successful; and, we 
think, she will be a considerable acqni- 
sition to the house. 

Mr. Macready’s Cardinal Wolsey was 
very fine indeed in the latter part of the 
play; and throughout he excited fre- 
quent bursts of approbation by his pe- 
culiar, and perhaps somewhat studied 
hits. In the early scenes, he made the 
character, which, though an o!d man, 
should be certainly haughty and tower- 
ing almost beyond mortal power, too 
feeble and nerveless to our thinking; 
yet, asa whole, he is entitled to our 
congratulations for sustaining the part 
in the way he did, after so great a pour- 
trayer of it as John Kembie had © se 
before him. C. Kemble was a very 


'good Cromwell; and Egerton a very 


respectable King, which is something 
now-a-days. 

Grimaldi goes on playing pranks in 
the Pantomime as if he never meant to 
ret old. 
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Literature and =rience. 
The North-West Expedition.—At the 
monthly mecting of the Newcastle Lite- 
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rary and Philosophical Society, on the 
7th inst. an interesting paper was read, 
on the probable situation, condition, and 
em of Capt. Parry and his brave 
ellow-adventurers. It showed the pro- 
bability of their having succeeded in 
getting a passage through some inlet in 
the north-west of Hudson’s Bay, since, 
if this had not been the case, they 
would have returned, or at least been 
heard of. If they should have got be- 
yond the Copper Mine River the first 
summer, it is a subject of hope rather 
than expectation, that they may have 
passed Mackenzie's, and pushed through 
Behring's Straits, in which case we may 
expect intelligence very soon. But in 
this case, probably, Franklin would have 
heard of them. Or they may have been 
taken short by the climate before reach- 
ing the Pacific, and are now passing a 
second winter on this side of Behring’s 
Straits: still a fair hope may he enter- 
tained of their ultimate safety; but it 
may be the end of this year, or the 
spring of the next, before we hear of 
them. Or, thirdly, they may not have 
been able to find a passage to the Paci- 
fic ; and then, the question is, can they 
get back to the Atlantic before the open 
weather closes; or have they the means 
of passing a third Polar winter? Vari- 
ous presumptions are in favour of this. 
But ona fourth, not improbable, suppo- 


sition of damage to the ships, or defi-. 


ciency of, or injury to, their resources, 
or sickness, disabling from exertion, 
their situation must indeed be wretched; 
and what ought the country, in contem- 
plation even of its possibility, to do? 
First, to despatch directions to the Go- 
vernors of Canada, Hudson's Bay, and 
the North-West Company, directing 
them to equip different parties of na- 
tives, with proper suppties, to go in 
search, by the Copper Mime and Mac- 
kenzie’s Rivers, and other routes, with 
a security of being rewarded at any rate, 
and munificently in case of success, 
Secondly, that two or three small ves- 
sels be sent in different directions, 
Thirdly, that the Davis's Straits’ ships 
be encouraged to sail a fortnight or 
more before the usual time, and explore 
the coast before they come to the fish- 
img-ground. These or any other expe- 
dients should be adopted, rather than a 
chance be lost of saving these brave 
men.—Newcastle Chronicle. 
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SEVERAL articles promised for insertion this 
week have been unavoidably deferred to our 
next number, when . 
Ordovex’s Second Letter on the 
Histories shall have insertion. 


National 


‘Reason of every Rule. 
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To be published early in the ensuing summer, 
for 1823 and 1824, 


PIGOT and Co.’s LONDON and PRO- 
VINCIAL DIRECTORY, which will contain 
an improved New Edition of the Metropolis, 
and all the Towns and Villages within twelve 
miles of it ; also upwards of three hundred Ci- 
ties, Towns, and Sea Ports, not comprised in 
their last Directory. This elaborate Work 
will contain a more comprehensive mass of 
commercial information than ever before ap- 
peared.—The Public are most respectfully in- 
formed that the Agents are now collecting the 
names in London and the Country for inser- 
tion, for which no charge is made, nor is any 
money received from Sabseribers till the Work 
be published. : 

Offices, No. 24, Basing Lane, London, and 
16, Fountain Street, Manchester. 








New Editions of Mr. Bonnycastle’s Works. 
Revised and very considerably improved by 


~ Himself. 
1. THE SCHOLAR’s GUIDE TO 
ARITHMETIC; or, a Complete Exercise Book, 
for tl.e use of Schools; with Notes, containing 
the Reason of every Rule, deduced from the 
most simple and evident Principles. Twelfth 

Edition, price 3s. 6d. bound. 
2. A Key to the above. Price 4s. 6d. bound. 


3. Au Introduction to Arithmetic; or, a 
complete Exercise Book, for the Use, both of 
Teachers and Students; being the First Part of 
a general Course of Mathematics. Svo. price 
8s boards. 

4. An Introduction to Mensuration and Prac- 
tical Geometry, with Notes; containing the 
Twelfth Edition, price 
4s. 6d. bound. 

5. A Key to the above. Price 4s. bound. 


6. An Introduction to Algebra, with Notes 
and Observations, designed for the Use of 
Schools and other places of public education. 
Twelfth Edition, price 4s. bound. 

7. AKeytotheaboye. Price 4s. 6d. bound. 

8. A Tréatise on A'gebra, in Practice and 
Theory, with Notes and Illustrations ; contain- 
ing a Variety of Particulars relating to the Dis- 
coveries and Improvements that have been 
made in this Branch of Analysis. Second Edi- 
tion, 2 vols. 8vo, price 25s. boards. 

9. A Treatise on Plain and Spherical Trigo- 
nometry, with their most useful practical Appli- 
cations. 8vo. price 12s. boards. 

10. Elements of Geometry, containing the 
principal propositions in the first six and the 
llth and 12th Books of Euclid, with critical 
Notes, and an Appendix, containing various 
particulars relating to the bigher parts of the 
Science. Sixth Edition, price 10s. 6d. boards, 

11. An Introduction to Astronomy, in a 
Series of Letters from a Preceptor to his Pupil, 
in which the most useful and interesting parts 
of the Science are clearly and familiarly ex- 
plained. IJlustrated with Copper-plates. Eighth 
Edition, 8vo. price 12s. boards. 

Printed for F.C. and J. Rivington; J. Nunn; 
T. Cadell; Longman and Co,; J. Mawman ; 
John Richardson; Baldwin aud Co. ; Sherwood 
and Co.; G. and W. B. Whittaker; Ogie and 
Co.; T. Hamilton ; and Simpkin and Marshall, 
London ; aud for Stitling and Slade, Edinburgh. 
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Avbertisements. 


Butler's Coke Littleton. 

This day is published, handsomely printed jy 
two large volumes, royal octavo, with a com 
prehensive Index, 31.3s. in boards, the ing 
Part of the 

INSTITUTES OF THE LAWS op 

ENGLAND; or, a COMMENTARY UPoy 


— ED ee 





LITTLETON. Not the name of the Author — 


only, but of the Law itself. 
By SIR EDWARD COKE, Knyr. 
Revised and Corrected with Additions of Notes, 


References, and proper Tables, by FRANCIs : 


HARGRAVE and CHARLES BUTLER, Esqrs, 
of Lincoln’s Inn, including also the Notes of 
Lord Chief Justice Hale and Lord Chancello 


Nottingham; and an Analysis of Littleton, | 


written by an unknown [Hand in 1658-9. 
By CHARLES BUTLER, isa. 
The Eighteenth Edition, Corrected. 

*,* The notes are printed under the text, 
and a regular system of paging aud reference 
adopted. 

N.B.—This is the only edition containing 
Mr Butler’s notes. 

London: Printed for J.and W. T. Ciarke; 
R. PHENEY ; and 8S. BROOKE. 
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Supertcr Toned Piano Fortes, Warranted, 
Sold by W. Pinnock, 267, St. Clement’s Church 
Yard, Strand, London. 


W. PINNOCK begs leave to submit to | 


| 





the notice of the Public a list of the prices of his — 


Piano Fortes. In these instruments are com- 


bined the various qualities of power, brilhianey, | 


sweetness, and uniformity of tone, so essentially 
requisite in constituting good and perfect in- 
struments. 

SQUARE PIANO-FORTES, 


The Square Piano-Forte is vasiously fitted up | 


in Mahogany and Rose-wood. The prices are 
from 32 to 50 guineas, depending upon the style 
of ornament. 

CABINET PIANO-FORTES. 

The Cabinet Piano-Forte is extremely hand- 
some and convenient, and is peculiarly well 
adapted ‘for families or select musical partic. 
To be had in Mahogany or Rose-wood, plain, of 
ornamented io the most tasteful manner. Prices 
from 50 to 120 guineas. 

HARMONIC, or COTTAGE PIANO-FORTES. 

The mechanism of the Harmonie, or Cottage, 
Piano-Forte, is chaste, light, and elegant; and 
is of a size suited to the smallest apartments. 
The prices are from 45 to 100 guineas. 

Also for Sale, a SECOND HAND GRAND, by 
Tomkison, for 25 guineas; and another for 
55 guineas, neariy new, full price 95 guincas. 

Any lady or gentleman (residing in or nest 
town) wishing to exchange their instrument 
for a new one, will be waited upon at their re 
quest —The full value given for second-hand 
instruments. 

*,* The profession supplied on liberal terms: 
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